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VICTORY 








This illustration is an artist's impression of 
Victoria, the Latin Goddess of Victory, sym- 
bolising the bearing of good tidings and carrying 
the palm branch of peace, taken from the statue 
on the Victoria Memorial opposite Buckingham 
Palace. 
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74,000 died from Cancer last year. Their 
tragic end should resolve us all to make 
even greater efforts to combat and 


defeat the grave menace of this disease. 


Here at The Royal Cancer Hospital our 
resources are being extended to the 
utmost limits. The work of Treatment and 
Research, despite the War, continues 
unabated. But the mounting costs 
threaten to impede our way to success. 
Thousands of pounds have to be spent 
yearly to keep our doors always open to 
Will you please 


unfortunate sufferers. 


help us in this humane task. 


A gift, however small, will be doubly 


welcome in these difficult times. 


Please send a Special Easter Gift to the Secretary 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospita 


( FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
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CONDITIONS OF PEACE 


HAT happened at the conference between Herr Hitler 

and Signor Mussolini in the Brenner Pass on Monday 
remains a mystery, but it is significant that no less marked 
than the tendency to write up the event in Berlin is the 
tendency to write it down in Italy. Rumours of a projected 
npprochement between Germany, Italy and Russia cannot 
be dismissed completely, but there is nothing whatever so 
far to confirm them. One curious canard—or calculated 
piece of kite-flying—was the publication of an eleven-point 
peace programme alleged to represent proposals handed to 
Mr. Sumner Welles on behalf of Germany. Completely 
valueless in itself, it serves not inopportunely to bring che 
ultimate conditions of peace before the public mind. On 
that the position of this country and France is clear. Their 
war- -aims, just, practical and moderate, have been stated 
plainly and repeatedly by the heads of the respective Govern- 
ments. But a nation is never the best judge in its own cause. 
A disinterested third party may well give a more impartial 
definition of the principles on which peace, to be enduring, 
must be based. 


Two such definitions fortunately are available today, 
emanating from two men who carry greater weight than any 


others in the political and religious world respectively. One 
$s the Pope, the other President Roosevelt. Their findings 
both confirm and supplement one another, and Great Britain 
and France can accept the whole of them without reserve. 
What, in brief, are they? The Pope’s has been on record 
since Christmas Eve, when it was included in an allocution 
by His Holiness to the College of Cardinals. It contained 
five postulates ; the first, that all nations, great and small, 
strong and weak, have a right to life and independence, with 
tparation if it has been impaired ; the second, that peace 
must be founded on disarmament, mutually accepted, 





organic and progressive ; the third, that international institu- 


tions are necessary both to defend, and where necessary to 
revise, treaty settlements; the fourth, that ‘the just 
demands of ethnical minorities must be fairly met ; the fifth, 


that rulers and peoples alike must be imbued with the spirit 
of moral justice. 

President Roosevelt has framed no such detailed pro- 
gramme, but the principles he laid down as lately as last 
week—and with obvious to what Mr. Sumner 
Welles had learned in various European capitals—are as clear, 
as comprehensive, and as compelling as Pius XII’s postulates. 
There could not, said the President, be a iasting peace if the 
fruit of it was oppression, starvation, cruelty or the domina- 
tion of life by armed camps ; if small nations lived in fear of 
powerful neighbours ; if free passage were denied to the 
ideals whereon men find common ground ; if men’s right 
to worship God as they would were denied. That is what 
Mr. Roosevelt means by saying that “ we seek a moral basis 
for peace.” There is no word in his speech of last Saturday, 
no sy!lable in the Pope’s statement of principles on Christmas 
Eve, which this country does not subscribe to and make its 
own. By such criteria we must judge peace plans emanating 
from any quarter. So far as they fall short we must reject 
them and state our reasons and present our alternative. In 
that attitude there is no weakness. No door can be banged 
against any genuine peace proposals. They will not divide 
us. They will not sap our resolution. We know what we 
are fighting for, and shall fight for to the end, and it is 
an invaluable confirmation both of our judgement and 
our resolve to know that the things which we hold to be 
essential the President of the United States and the Holy 
Father hold to be essential equally. Mr. Chamberlain is 
right in accepting the President’s principles wholeheartedly. 


reference 
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HE Prime Minister was able to make a strong case for 

the Government in the debate on Finland in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday. At the beginning of the Russian 
attacks Field-Marshal Mannerheim appealed for munitions, 
and explicitly not for men, and the Allies forthwith began the 
transmission of supplies, which were limited in quantity only 
by the inability of Norway and Sweden to transport more. 
When at length the Finns sent their urgent request for men 
as well as equipment both Finland and the Allied Govern- 
ments asked Norway and Sweden to give free passage for 
Allied troops. They refused for the reason that has been 
given by Professor Koht, the Norwegian Foreign Minister 
—Germany would have attacked them. Britain and France 
had large forces ready to send to Finland, and Field-Marshal 
Mannerheim testifies to the fact that Sweden and Norway 
would not let them go through. What, then, is the charge 
against the Government? That it did not go to war with 
Russia? Yet it appears to have been prepared for action 
against Russia long before any members of the Oppositicn 
had thought of urging such a course. Or is it that it refused 
to violate the neutrality of the Scandinavian countries and 
carry the war into their country? Which of the critics is 
prepared to maintain that such violation would be com- 
patible with the cause for which we are at war? 


Finland’s Reconstruction 


Though Sweden and Norway were not prepared for the 
supreme sacrifice on behalf of the country which is a buffer 
State between them and Russia, it would be extreme in- 
gratitude to overlook the help they gave in private and 
public subscriptions, gifts in kind, and in volunteers. They 
and the rest of the world, and especially Great Britain, will 
feel it a duty to make unstinted efforts to help Finland in 
her immense task of reconstruction. Provision has to be 
made somewhere for more than 400,000 persons who have 
been dispossessed of their land and homes, and deprived 
of a means of livelihood. Efforts will have to be made to 
start elsewhere the industrial enterprises which were situated 
at Viipuri and other towns in the ceded areas. Dr. A. I. N. O. 
Cajander says that 46 hospitals were bombed, 122 stone 
buildings destroyed and 364 damaged, and thousands of 
wooden houses demolished or damaged. Finland is faced 
with a prodigious task of re-building, land settlement, the 
reconstruction of industry, and starting again the normal 
services of education and government. British help must be 
given. Though the Finnish war in a sense was not our war, 
and though it was started by an enemy not at war with us 
when our hands were already full, none the less Finland’s 
cause is the same as ours in character and principle, and her 
resistance indirectly helped us. We were ready to assist her 
in war ; we must now assist so far as we can in peace. 


France and Britain Overseas 


Another practical development of the intimacy between 
Britain and France is to be found in the measures which are 
being taken by Mr. MacDonald and M. Georges Mandel, the 
French Colonial Minister, to extend collaboration over 
the whole field of the British and French Colonial Empires. 
In Africa, in the Middle East, in the Far East and in the 
West Indies, British and French Colonies or mandated terri- 
tories exist side by side or in close proximity. In the past 
they have often been in rivalry. The aim in this sphere, as 
nearer home in military, industrial and financial matters, is 
to substitute close co-operation for competition. The broad 
Imperial aim in both cases is to increase the well-being of the 
Colonial peoples, to find means by which the French and 
British Governors of neighbouring territories may make 
closer contacts to co-ordinate production and marketing, to 
exchange information concerning medical services and 
scientific research, and in as many ways as possible to make 
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wittee’s possibilities, the more so since membership of the 
"mittee is open to non-members of the League of Nations, 
apr to the United States. It is unlikely that the 
{{ministrauon would choose a Presidential year for actually 
wining the committee, since some isolationists might take 
aception to the step, but there is no reason why the United 
Gates should not ultimately become as completely a part of 
te new body as it already is of the International Labour 
Organisation. Meanwhile, it seems probable enough that if 
ie Central Committee discusses the American memorandum, 
x it almost inevitably will, an American representative will 
be present informally to explain the American State Depart- 
nent’s views. There can be no effective political organisation 
r the world, or even of Europe, in present conditions The 
reason for proceeding with such economic organisation as is 
gossible is all the greater. 














Unemployment and the Trade Cycle 

The Unemployment Insurance Fund in recent years has 
cumulated a substantial reserve, which was increased last 
year by £16,600,000, though provision had been made for 
apenditure exceeding income by £8,250,000. The amount 
yanding to its credit is £57,000,000, and it is for the 
Statutory Committee to recommend how this should be dis- 
posed of. It has to estimate the needs of the future, keeping 
wficient reserves for the years when expenditure may exceed 
income, and consider whether contributions should be re- 
duced, or benefits extended ; also there is the question of 
the old outstanding debt, amounting now to £77,000,000, on 
which it has to pay interest. In deciding to increase the 
allowances for the first two dependent children by Is. a week, 
but not to alter contributions or other benefits, it falls into 
line with the prevailing school of thought in regard to 
expenditure and savings. The recommendation to allot 
{37,000,000 to repayment of debt is based upon a number 
of interesting conclusions in regard to unemployment during 
the war and after. With some boldness the committee 
adopts a trade cycle period of eight years from now, and 
considers that this cycle will cover both the war and a sub- 
stantial depression after it. There will be reduction of un- 
employment during the war, but it is anticipated that it will 
be followed, perhaps after an interval, by a period of severe 
unemployment, as in 1921. The assumption is that the 
reserves will be increased during the war, and will be avail- 
able for use in the subsequent depression. It is not within 
the province of the committee to consider how such a 
depression might be averted. 


(he Government and the Public Schools 


In an address to the Norfolk branch of the National Union 
of Teachers Lord De La Warr, President of the Board of 
Education, discussed the possible future relations between 
the State and the public schools, a problem which has 
recently been presented from various points of view in The 
f One aspect of the problem concerns finance, and 
the possible future call upon the State for grants. Another 
concerns the democratisation of the schools, and their open- 
ing to children who began their education in the elementary 
schools. Lord De La Warr is well aware of the fear of 
governing bodies that State grants would involve State con- 
trol and a loss of the independence which is of the essence 
of the public school system. He protested that as far as he 
was concerned the idea of buying the right to control was 
repugnant to him, and added that in any future discussion 
there might be on this question he hoped it would be on the 
basis of mutual contribution and not of “control.” He 
pointed out that the State helps the universities, but in no 
sense controls them. This was a tactful statement of the 
Minister's attitude, but perhaps it under-estimated the inevit- 
able part that the Government must take in a collaboration 
involving considerable State expenditure. But there is no 
reason why methods should not be found for regulating 
the admission of scholars without undermining independence. 
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The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: Mr. Chamber- 
lain made an adroit speech on Tuesday. Seldom, if ever, 
in recent years has he had a more uphill task. The greater 
part of his own supporters, to say nothing of his opponents, 
were profoundly moved by the tragedy of Finland. They 
did not for one moment doubt the Government’s good 
intentions, but they were by no means assured that every- 
thing possible had been done to avert the disaster. The 
Prime Minister did a good deal to set their consciences at 
rest, although, in this endeavour, he could scarcely expect 
to be wholly successful. He made no attempt to disguise 
his view of the Russo-Finnish treaty or to pretend that the 
terms could be a matter of indifference to this country. But 
he gave a succinct account of the steps which the Gevern- 
ment had taker, and his closing words struck a note of grim 
determination which accorded well with the mood of the 
House. 

* * * * 

Mr. Attlee made a somewhat puzzling contribution. 
Although he left no doubt as to where his own sympathies 
lay, he skirted round the awkward topic of Finland. Clearly 
he was not prepared to choose this ground for a _ whole- 
hearted attack. After a few comments he proceeded to a 
general review of the Government’s war effort, touching 
generally on almost every aspect of their policy, both at 
home and overseas. It was left to Sir Archibald Sinclair to 
open the real attack. The Liberal leader has never wavered 
in his view that more effective help could and should have 
been given to the Finns, and he addressed a series of pointed 
interrogations to the Prime Minister. He did not deny that 
we had dispatched substantial quantities of arms and sup- 
plies. But had we done everything possible to ensure that 
they reached their destination? Passing to the general con- 
duct of the war, he was perfectly willing to put forward his 
own proposals for grasping the initiative—in a private 
session. It is difficult to see why the suggestion of a further 
secret sitting should always be greeted with derision on the 
Government benches. 

* * * * 

Mr. Hore-Belisha is not a popular figure just now. He 
has never had many admirers in the Opposition parties, and 
his popularity on the Government side vanished with his 
resignation. But even his fiercest critics must admit that 
he is not easily daunted. Obviously he was ill at ease on 
Tuesday. Possibly he missed the obedient applause which 
can always be commanded by any Minister with a glib 
tongue. Nor can it be easy: to address the House from 
below the gangway after nine years of speaking from the 
dispatch box. Nevertheless, he made out a really formid- 
able case, and his audience listened with grudging acquies- 
cence. It was noticeable that he appeared to command no 
support from the row of Liberal Nationals who sat beside 
him. Their predicament is a matter of satirical comment 
among other parties. For years Mr. Hore-Belisha has been 
the brains of their organisation. He has protected their 
interests and determined their strategy both at Westminster 
and in the country. Now they feel as devout Anglicans 
might do if the Archbishop of York were suddenly to declare 
himself a Baptist. 


* * * * 

The Conservatives listened uneasily to Mr. Richard Law. 
When the son of a great Tory Prime Minister reveals clearly 
his distrust of his father’s successor, it is, to say the least of 
it, highly disconcerting. But worse was to follow. Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, armed with first-hand information from 
Finland, delivered what was possibly the most damaging 
exposure heard in the House in open debate since the war 
began. When he showed that, out of the hundred aeroplanes 
of which Mr. Chamberlain had spoken as having been sent to 
Finland, only four had been dispatched during the month 
of December, the House was obviously angry. His other 
statistics were equally startling. 
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HE great festivals of the Christian Church become 


seasons of deep poignancy in war-time. To those 
with resolution to confront the facts full-face the irony 
is tragic almost beyond endurance. Christ is born. 
“And his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace.” Christ is crucified. ““ He was taken from prison 
and from judgement ; he was cut off from the land of 
the living ; for the transgression of my people was he 
stricken.” Christ is risen. “ Break forth into joy, sing 
together, ye waste places of Jerusalem: for the Lord hath 
comforted his people, he hath redeemed Jerusalem. 
The Lord hath made bare his holy arm in the eyes of 
all the nations ; and all the ends of the earth shall see 
the salvation of our God.” Those are the facts—for 
they are facts in history, whatever the interpretations 
put on them or the accretions of doctrine about them— 
to which the thoughts of men are called in every 
Christian country of the world at Easter. And Easter, 
let it be remembered, has no meaning except in relation 
to the Good Friday that comes before it. Crucifixion, 
resurrection, mors janua vitae—even viewed only as 
allegory, could anything better mirror the despair and 
hopes of men today? 

The last issue of the Christian News-Letter quotes a 
remarkable letter from a woman who has recently spent 
ten months in a Russian prison. Asked on one occasion 
whether Russia is likely to remain Christian, she 
answered “ The country is more Christian now than it 
has ever been before. Do you really think men defeat 
God?” It would be hard to imagine a question more 
pertinent at this time. It has been pertinent, of course, 
all through history, never more than on that day nine- 
teen hundred years ago that is commemorated this week. 
Such questions are no mere rhetoric. It is not from 
pulpits only, or chiefly, that they are put and answered. 
No statesman believed more profoundly that he was 
the humble instrument of a living God than Abraham 
Lincoln when he was Commander-in-Chief of his 
country’s forces in a war that decided her existence. 
The man who wrote: 

Truth for ever on the scaffold, wrong for ever on the 
throne ; 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim 
unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above 
His own, 
was his country’s Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s. 
“God is writing a very different treaty from this,” 
one of the Allied signatories of the Treaty of Versailles 
said. Can men defeat God? One answer means Good 
Friday. And in the tragedies of war in history there 
has often been no Easter Day. 

Apply the question to the present crisis. What is 

the reply to Fascism? Communism? or Christianity? 





What is the reply to Communism? Fascism? or 
Christianity? A different reply, no doubt, is possible 
Democracy. Yet hardly different, for it must be a 


Christian, not a materialist, democracy, in which duties 
are recognised more than rights are claimed, and’ 
sacrifice ranks higher than acquisition. That, in the 
barest terms, is what is meant by the assertion, so often 
and so rightly heard of late, that the task of tomorrow 
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is the building of a Christian civilisation. That alon 
could constitute resurrection after the crucifixion of the 
war. But one step must come earlier still. Before the 
building can rise the plans must be drawn. There hy 
never yet been a Christian civilisation. No one knoy, 
what it is. What is certain is that it can never tale 
sudden shape. It is something into which the ciyjjy 
ation of today must be transformed, partly by revolutio 
—for the war is going to revolutionise many things 
and partly by procedures more orderly and grady 
And for guides the world needs, and needs desperately 
practical prophets. There are plenty of leaders wij 
practical capacity uninspired by vision, plenty ¢ 
visionaries who never recognise the need for starting 
from things as they are, not from a tabula rasa. Th: 
practical prophet is something different from either. 

















Such men exist. Some of them exist unknown. The 
may emerge yet from the persecuted churches jy 
Germany or Russia or Poland. They will emerge, it j 
not to be doubted, from among the youth of our ow 
country, who will find salvation, in the midst of thei 
perplexity and frustration, in the vision of a world » 
be created by the dedication of their wills and energies 
and powers. For some of them certainly the question 
quoted here will be translated into the challenge they 
are unconsciously waiting for. But it can easily k 
misinterpreted. Can men defeat God? does not mean 
simply Can Hitler or Stalin or their associates defeat 
God? There need be no illusions about the leader 
of Germany. Christian charity at its utmost does no 
demand that black be described as white. And the 
declaration that we are fighting evil things has been 
proved even truer by today than it was when the Prime 
Minister uttered it the day war broke out. But as there 
are Hitlers and Ribbentrops in Germany devising evi 
and perpetrating it day and night, so let it not bk 
forgotten, there are Niemédllers in prisons and concer- 
tration camps, immured there because they wer 
resolved, with firmness in the right as God gave them 
to see the right, to obey God rather than men. Across 
the carnage of the war we can look to joining with them 
in the building of a new and Christian civilisation 
“At rare moments of history,” wrote Dr. H. A. L. 
Fisher in his History of Europe, “the feeling of 
Christian fellowship overmasters the jealousies and 
hatreds by which the Church of Christ is ever liable to 
be rent asunder.” One of these may not be far distant 

Signs of that are not altogether wanting. The firm 
ness of the Pope in the cause of peace and regarding 
its essential conditions has won deep appreciation from 
Protestants as well as Catholics in every country outside 
Germany, and the part Pius XII may yet play in asso 
ciating the visionary with the practical in world politic 
is not to be underrated. It is not a negligible thing 
that the Pontiff who lives to proclaim to the world the 
God is not mocked for ever should one week & 
receiving Herr von Ribbentrop at the request of the 
latter’s Government and the next President Roosevelt’ 
envoy, Mr. Sumner Welles. Nor is the only example 
of Christian statesmanship to be found at Rome. Its 
again no negligible thing that the British Minister who 
has charge of the conduct of our foreign policy is om 
who has never sought to disguise the part spiritual values 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


aay in his public and private life. The list could be 
ingthened. In this last week the President of the 
United States has been insisting on the necessity for a 
goral basis for any peace worth concluding, and the 
Queen of the Netherlands dwelling on the need for 
wilding the life of States on spiritual foundations. 
They at least are clear whether men can defeat God 
of not. 

This generation, it may be, must suffer crucifixion. 
Conflict with evil is better than compromise with evil, 
ind it is doubtful whether today a third choice exists. 


T the moment when there is a general expectation 
fh that we are at the turning of the ways, and that 
there must soon be an intensification of the war in 
the military, or the economic, or the diplomatic sphere, 
or all of them, there are signs of some unrest both in 
Britain and France at the absence of a more decisive 
ad on the part of the Allies. The fate of Finland 
has caused deep distress, and whilst one section of the 
critics is disposed to blame the Government for not 
taking quick or strong enough action to avert it, another 
complains that the British attitude has enabled German 
propaganda to exploit the idea that the Finnish peace 
isa German victory, and that it was a British weakness 
not to have gone to war with Russia, not to have violated 
Swedish and Norwegian neutrality, or not to have sent 
ample supplies whose transmission, after all, was 
as much a moral obligation for the United States as 
it was for this country. It is a just complaint that if 
the Allied Governments are not in the wrong they are 
letting themselves be put in the wrong. If they are 
right they should be triumphing in their rightness till 
the repercussions are felt in Scandinavia, in the Balkans, 
in America, and in Berlin. 

The uneasiness which is apparent in both British 
and French political circles is partly reasonable, partly 
unreasonable—unreasonable, in so far as it arises from 
the absence of major military operations, but reasonable 
in so far as it springs from the demand for a more 
concentrated energy in leadership, more initiative, better 
and quicker organisation in supply, a fuller grasp of 
the problems of man-power, and more purposefulness 
in planning combined attacks in the economic, the 
diplomatic, and subsequently the military spheres, 
It is this feeling which has made the French demand 
a strengthening of the French Cabinet, and which 
right'y makes members of all parties in Britain ask for 
more Ministers with something of the Churchill touch, 
and especially inclines them to urge a re-casting of the 
War Cabinet so that it may consist of men not tied 
up in departmental duties and with time and energy to 
plan, as Mr. Lloyd George’s War Cabinet planned, 
the far-flung strategy of totalitarian war. 

_ But when this country makes, as it ought to make, 
increasing demands on the Government, and entreats 
it to demonstrate to the nation and the world the fact 
that it is pressing the enemy, dealing him blows all the 
ime, and putting him on the defensive, it is necessary 
that we should clearly differentiate between what it 
is properly expected to do and what it would be wrong 
for it to do prematurely. To begin with, it would be 
the greatest possible mistake to forget—what Mr. 
Churchill has never forgotten—that the six months’ 
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If the war is fought through one consequence is certain; 
it will be followed by a new war against the poverty 
and misery, and perhaps the anarchy, that the war with 
Germany will have left as legacy. It is hard to think 
of any resurrection there. But not impossible. If 
bridges are thrown over social gulfs, parade and 


privilege swept away by voluntary surrender, need met 
by willing sacrifice as well as by renunciation imposed 
by drastic but necessary laws, then in this country 
and in others a new society may yet be built, of archi- 
tecture both human and divine. 







immunity from large-scale fighting has been an immense 
gain to the Allies. That the enemy has failed to take 
advantage of his superior preparedness and has been 
idle whilst we have grown relatively stronger and 
stronger is reason for rejoicing. The Government 
ought not to be pressed to attack on a large scale while 
we are still so far from our maximum strength in the 
air and on land. If there is to be heavy fighting at 
this stage it will be all to the good if it is the Germans 
who are in the position of suffering the greater losses 
to which a major offensive anywhere in the West would 
expose them. The Temps last week rightly pointed 
out that “the supreme risk would be to run the risk 
of losing all from not having known how to risk any- 
thing.” But this would be no justification for a reckless 
or premature offensive, or playing into the hands of 
the enemy by attacking him when or where he is 
strongest. 

Again, the Government should never be asked to 
take measures which in the sequel would mean sacri- 
ficing the reality of strength to the appearance of it. 
The reality of the strength of our man-power lies in the 
fullest possible use of all the men available at any time 
with a view to the greatest results. Recently, with the 
announcement of the calling up of two new groups for 
registration, there have been suggestions that it should 
be followed by the speedy calling up of men to the 
ages of 35 or even 40. In the end, no doubt, men up 
to 40 will have to be called, and perhaps fit volunteers 
accepted at any age. But it must be remembered 
we are not in the same position as a country which 
has long had conscription. The mobilisation of all the 
trained men in France or Germany automatically 
transfers millions of men to the army and of course 
abolishes unemployment. It is an obvious temptation 
to a British Government, exposed to the reproach that 
there are a million men unemployed, to remove it by 
putting them all in uniform. But it would be sheer 
waste to have more men in uniform than we can train 
and equip. The proper course is to be forcing the 
pace in the production of munitions and supplies so that 
the equipment for the new troops will be ready sooner, 
and the men now unemployed may neither be idling as 
civilians nor prematurely dressed as soldiers before the 
Army can handle them. 

For this country it is no ground of uneasiness, 
but just the reverse, that the hour of the violent 
fighting has been put off. But there would be the 
gravest reasons for complaining if the utmost advantage 
had not been taken of this interval to deploy those forces 
which we are exceptionally qualified to use. This is 
the period in which our great industrial power should 

















be expanding and absorbing all available skilled men in 
the factories before the Army is tempted to employ them 
where they would be less useful; in which steps should 
be taken to ensure the maximum cultivation of land 
of which this country is capable; in which high 
responsible commercial agents should be busy in the 
neutral countries employing every device of persuasion 
to divert trade from Germany to Britain, with diplomats 
lending them the whole weight of their support. There 
is abundant scope for the employment of strategy, for 
“ speaking everywhere,” as the Temps says, “ loudly 


AM not sure how much truth there is behind the report 

that Sir John Reith is anxious to bring the British Council 
under the authority of the Ministry of Information. In one 
way I could wish the report true, for the spectacle of a 
conflict between two such forceful personalities as the 
Minister of Information and Lord Lloyd would have con- 
siderable entertainment value—if there were not another 
and a larger conflict in progress. On every other ground the 
annexation would be very definitely a step in the wrong 
direction. The British Council is undisguisedly semi- 
official, but not more, at the outside, than semi, and its aims 
are quite different from those of the Ministry. It is pur- 
suing a long-term aim of building up permanent centres 
of British culture, not necessarily and not generally political, 
all over Europe and much of Asia and Latin America. No 
doubt it is serving immediate Allied purposes at the present 
time, but to tar it with the brush of war-propaganda would 
be to handicap it gravely, in some countries even fatally, for 
years to come. All the independence it has it ought to keep. 

* * * * 

M. Daladier has come under criticism for having told the 
Finnish Minister in Paris that if Finland did not accept the 
Allies’ offer of help they could not guarantee the restoration 
of the country’s territorial integrity after the war. But what 
was this but a reminder of something that was plainly 
obvious? The Allies were ready to help Finland at great 
risk to themselves, and with the virtual certainty that it would 
mean war with Russia. But the appeal for help did not 
come, and we are not at war with Russia. Does anyone 
seriously consider that we should attack Russia, after we 
have finished with Herr Hitler, to restore the Karelian 
Isthmus to the Finns? 

7: om * * 

Contemporary journalism could have had few greater 
losses than it has sustained through Herbert Sidebotham’s 
death. Much better known as “ Scrutator” of the Sunday 
Times, and “ Candidus ” of the Daily Sketch, and to readers 
of quarter of a century ago as “ Student of War” in the 
Manchester Guardian, than by his own name, Sidebotham 
exemplified a type of journalism far less common today than 
when he was learning his trade after coming down from 
Oxford in the early nineties—restrained, sober, sound in 
judgement, clear and forcible in style, with never an attempt 
at flashy effects, and with a wealth of knowledge of politics 
and history and all fields of modern thought as background. 
He served the public as few living journalists serve it, setting 
truth always above preconceptions and never pressing an 
argument beyond the point the facts would warrant. He had 
been ill off and on for some time, but his regular 
“ Scrutator” article appeared last Sunday. Like so many 
hardworking journalists he found little time for writing 
books. Two out of the three he did write dealt with Pales- 
tine ; “ Sider” was an ardent Zionist. 

* 7. * * 

One of the distressing war-pictures that rises from time to 
time before my eyes is of thousands of people, male and 
female, young and old, sitting impotently any evening 
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and clearly, attacking everywhere that attack is Possible 
recoiling before no reasonable initiative,” remember; 

that the “reasonable initiative” has to be applied jn 
the diplomatic, commercial, industrial and propagangiy 
spheres as it has already been applied in the naval 
blockade, and as, at the right time, which may not 
yet, it must be extended to military and air offensive, 






















































































































If the Government and the country were doing all thy J ignor 
should be done in the fields of activity already open jp worst 
them, the nation would have no leisure to be enervated and i 
by the weariness of marking time. wat | 
the p 
the ¢ 
perio 
their 
Sree their 
between seven o'clock and midnight, with a telephox the | 
receiver glued to their ear, trying to get “trunks.” They the 
never get it—if my own experience is any criterion. Fiye repill 
times did I try one evening this week, holding on for four from 
five minutes at a time. The ringing-signal functioned » the 
perfection, and to precisely no purpose at all, for no huma unti 
voice ever responded. This, I suppose, is the effect of the rest’ 
shilling call with a short staff. The cheap call is admirabt. v 
but what its restoration in present conditions means appar- if d 
ently is that whereas till lately you could always get a call if ing 
you were ready to pay a half-crown fee, or whatever the day- sho 
time fee might be, now you couldn’t get one for a {5 fee, ‘sit 
for there is no means whatever of making the operator mel 
answer. I should mention that I am speaking only of call $1 
from London pos 
* * * * 3 f 

Watch George Pond. He may soon become a centenarian sive 
Not in years ; he is twenty-nine years off the century yet fro 
Not in total convictions, for he is up to 110 in them already str 
But last week Mr. Pond, who had been charged ninety-cight cO- 
umes for travelling on the Great Western Railway without a at 
ticket, was charged for the g9th time at Reading—and sent to Bu 
prison for a month. We shall not therefore hear of him in 
again for the moment. But it would be a thousand pities to ful 
miss the century now. I would almost undertake to pay his ne 
fine—even though it made me an accessory before the fact— co 
but he evidently no longer gets the option of a fine. Mr. re 
Pond has no fixed abode (except for the next month), so he m 
can hardly claim that he had to get home at any cost—or fr 
none. He observed in Court that it was a regrettable ou 
recurrence. The re- seems right. th 

* * * . 

The verse—Revelation xiii, 18—regarding the number of ¥ 
the beast has received an infinite variety of interpretations di 
in the course of history. I offer one more—as matter for A 
Easter reflections. The verse runs, it will be remembered— tr 

Here is wisdom. Let him that hath understanding - 

count the number of the beast ; for it is the number of ai 

a man ; and his number is six hundred, threescore and a 

six. tt 
Who is the 666 man-beast? The answer is plain. Number t 
the alphabet. Let A be 100, B be ror, and so to about T, . 
which is 119. (That will be far enough.) Then discover C 
what letters 107, 108, 119, I11, 104, and 117 stand for, f 





and whether they add up to 666. On my reckoning they do. 


+ « * * 






Some of the A.R.P. exercises arranged periodically in 
different regions are going like wildfire. In one I have just 
heard of, a key-man in his area was waiting for the expected 
telephone-call. It came. He dashed to the instrument, got 
his preliminary instructions, banged the receiver back—but 
not where it ought to be, so that the apparatus was forthwith 
immobilised—seized his bicycle, pedalled off to set his 
second-in-command moving, flung down the machine outside 
the gate, where it was promptly stolen, and found himself as 
immobilised as his telephone. But never was there greater 
ardour or better intentions. JANUS. 
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HERE is in some quarters a disposition to overrate the 
results of the Finnish capitulation. We are still 

orant of many of the factors that led up to it; but at 
gorst it did not rob us of the initiative. That we never had ; 
and it is unreasonable to expect us to exercise it yet. The 
war began when Hitler felt confident that he had reached 
the peak of his war potential. When this is borne in mind, 
the course of the war can be foreseen. There must be a 
period of unknown extent in which the Allies are mobilising 
their resources with constantly increasing acceleration, until 
their armed force at first equals and then surpasses that of 
the enemy. While it remains in a condition of inferiority 
the initiative must rest with Germany. Impatience and 
repining will not affect a governing condition which derives 
from our unpreparedness. Even if we had had an army of 
the Continental order we should still be at a disadvantage 
yntil our mobilisation was complete. The initiative always 
rests with the iaw-breaker. 

We are bad starters, and we have a very high flash-point. 
If the war had only followed the expected iines, with bomb- 
ing raids and all the threatened horrors, by this time we 
should probably have the power to seize and maintain the 
initiative. The public would have compelled the Govern- 
ment to quicken the tempo of production. But war potential 
is not the sole factor in initiative. It depends also upon 
position. The enemy lies within a girdle of neutrals and 
“friends,” except at one point which is covered by a defen- 
sive in depth, developed with characteristic skill and assiduity 
from French ideas. It is true, as we have just seen demon- 
strated, that with appropriate tactics of infiltration and ful! 
co-operation of all arms, even this belt could be penetrated, 
ata cost; and we shall do well to bear the fact in mind. 
But, short of that, no island has ever been so secure as 
insulated Germany. On the other hand, she has the 
further advantage that what keeps us out does not 
necessarily keep her in. The Allies regard neutrality as 
conferring an immunity which neither Germany nor Russia 
recognise. Hence, based on interior lines, with her power 
much more completely mobilised than ours, Germany is 
free to strike north, south-east or west at countries which 
our respect for international law closes to us. She retains 
the initiative. 

We have a great and growing army on the Western front. 
We have a formidable force in the Near East. In both 
directions there are objectives which attract German desires. 
An attack in the West, against Dutch Limburg and Belgium, 
may yet take place ; and it would find the Allies ready. But 
we should, at best, meet the enemy on equal terms. An 
attack against Rumania would be a greater hazard for Ger- 
many. If she is to proceed with it, the objective will be 
the Rumanian oil. But it would seem an ill-judged opera- 
ton. If Germany secured the whole of the oil she would 
not have half as much as a year of active warfare would 
consume. The gamble may, however, be necessary, since 
Russia’s campaign in Finland must have consumed a con- 
siderable proportion, if not all, of her reserve. Russian 
altruism is not so strongly marked that one can easily 
imagine her pouring her oil into German tanks before she 
has satisfied her own needs. The day when Germany 
‘ecures from Russia supplies of oil of the order she needs 
may, therefore, be distant ; and hence she may be driven to 
snatch at the Rumanian wells. But her danger is that she 
will not reach the wells before they are destroyed with a 
completeness far surpassing that of 1916. 

The in such a campaign is obvious. 


Allies’ interest 


Rumania holds our guarantee ; and for the first time during 
The 


the present war we are in a position to implement it. 
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Allied army in the Near East is not only a well-found modern 
force ; it includes some of the best shock troops in the world. 
It is, moreover, capable of reinforcement from the East and 
could operate in almost complete independence of the West. 
In conjunction with a highly efficient Rumanian army the 
Allies could defend the country comfortably, cut off all 
supplies from that quarter, and waste Germany’s strength. 
If such are the chances, it will be asked, why should Ger- 
many be so ill-advised as to attack? Apart from the necessity 
to secure supplies, the spur to action might come from over- 
confidence. An attack from Poland, down the main railway 
line from Lwow, must seem attractive to the German com- 
mand, since it would follow the river valleys instead of being 
forced to cross them. Moreover, there can be little doubt 
that the operation would not be carried out by Germany 
alone. Russia, who has never forgotten Bessarabia, would 
probably be invited to recover the province ; perhaps she 
would insist on so doing. Few alliances have seen so little 
confidence between the allies. 

But if Germany were to launch such an attack, hardly 
anything could make up for her wastage, except a victory 
secured as quickly as that over Poland. Her railways are 
in a parlous state, and though great efforts are now being 
made to restore them to a reasonably useful condition, it is 
common experience that when once a railway system has 
begun to show signs of strain no perfunctory repair will put 
it right again. If the campaign, therefore, were to last even 
a few months the wear-and-tear would more than counter- 
balance the value of the oil and cereals even if the wells were 
intact and the harvest available. The tendency would be to 
pour more and more troops and munitions into Rumania and 
thereby strain the railways still more and immobilise the 
army far from the Western front. 

There would, however, be a greater prize within our 
reach. If Russia joined Germany, she would clearly do so 
in the hope of recovering Bessarabia at the lowest possible 
cost ; and if Germany could make a rapid advance down the 
Sereth and the Pruth, Russia would have something like a 
promenade. But if the advance were checked, the crossing 
of the Dneister would consume all Russia’s available 
resources. Such a view of the campaign assumes, of course, 
that both Bulgaria and Hungary would remain neutral ; and 
it also ignores Turkey’s reaction to an invasion of Rumania. 
It seems probable that, if Turkey did not go to Rumania’s 
assistance, she would at least prevail on that country’s other 
neighbours to remain neutral. 

Russia would help Germany little, directly. Germany’s 
hope would be that, by involving her in military operations, 
she would secure her complete co-operation. But once 
Russia became a belligerent the Black Sea ends of the pipe- 
line from Baku would be legitimate objects of attack ; and if 
Germany could be cut off from both the Russian and 
Rumanian oil supplies she would not have sufficient even for 
her peace-time consumption. In this war of fats and oil 
that glittering prize would be within our grasp if Germany 
and Russia attacked Rumania. No very elaborate operations 
against Russia would be needed to injure her vitally, and with 
her Germany. Will Russia enter a campaign which promises 
her so little and risks so much? Will Germany strike at 
such a peril of losing absolutely necessary supplies? We do 
not know. It seems certain that Germany’s need is as great 
as her confidence. But if she should remain behind her 
defensive screen of neutrals, what then? Sooner or later, it 
may be that the Allies will be compelled to reconsider the 
case of a country which is providing the enemy with military 
supplies so vital that without them the blockade would be 
decisive. 
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EDERAL Union, as I understand it, is advocated on 

the ground that some effective international organisa- 
tion, at least in Europe, after the war is the only alternative 
to prolonged anarchy ; that the League of Nations has been 
tried and failed, largely because it accepted the principle of 
national sovereignty, which is necessarily evil and must be 
sharply curtailed ; that a new organisation to which the 
constituent States surrender a large part of their sovereignty 
is the only hope ; and that the example of such unions as 
the United States of America or the Swiss Confederation 
show how practical a proposition Federal Union is. The 
case is often put much higher. If I quote one or two 
examples of that it is not at all with the idea of discrediting 
the advocates of Federal Union, but simply that, by clear- 
ing away misconceptions, we may get a residuum of common 
ground on which serious persons may base convinced agree- 
ment or honest difference. I have just been reading the 
latest book (Europe Must Unite) by Count Coudenhove- 
Kalergi, whose enthusiasm for the form of Federal Union 
he terms Pan-Europa I have always respected and admired. 
I read there in one place: 

“ The British Commonwealth has shown the way by 
organising one-quarter of the world and of humanity 
in a federal State.” 

That might well be taken as a test declaration. If an organi- 
sation like that of the British Commonwealth is what is 
meant by Federal Union, then so far as I am concerned all 
the difficulties fall away and I can subscribe myself a 
Federal Unionist with no reserves. 

But actually the British Commonwealth is the supreme 
illustration of what Federal Union, as I have so far under- 
stood it, is not. It has no written constitution (for the 
Statute of Westminster, so far from imposing bonds, destroys 
them); it owes allegiance to a common sovereign, but only 
so long as he reigns but does not rule ; it has no central 
government ; it has no common foreign policy ; it has no 
Customs union ; it has no common currency and no common 
budget; it has no common military, naval and air 
forces. It functions admirably on most occasions, but that, 
it must be recognised, is owing to community of history and 
tradition, and there could be no hope that mere sentiment 
would ever have the same binding force on the States 
of Europe that it has on the States of the British Common- 
wealth. An attempt to federate the Commonwealth would 
disrupt it finally. 

That is one of Count Coudenhove-Kalergi’s examples. 
Another is found in the statement, regarding the United 
States of America, that 

“ Forty-eight States have there bound themselves 
together in a federal system with a common foreign 
policy, a common military policy, a common economic 
policy and common leadership, while preserving the 

constitutional rights and freedom of each constituent 

State and each citizen.” 
To that less exception can be taken. Federal Unionists 
naturally and legitimately lay stress on the success of the 
federal principle in the United States when advocating the 
adoption of Federal Union for Europe, or even a large 
area. The argument, it is true, is often pressed much too 
far. It is pressed much too far by Mr. Streit when he 
suggests that because the thirteen American colonies decided 
to form a federation in 1788 it should be equally practicable 
for the fifteen democracies he enumerates to form a federa- 
tion today. That kind of contention harms the cause of 
Federal Union more than it helps it. The thirteen colonies 


which fought the War of Independence, and realised after it 
that to survive they must become a unit, had a history 
totally different from the European States, or Mr. Streit’s 
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fifteen democracies, of today. Till they rebelled agains, 
Britain in 1776 they had never existed as sovereign States 
they had a common allegiance, common origins, similar 
forms of government, common traditions (Magna Carp, 
Shakespeare and the English Bible were part of their commop 
heritage), a common language, a common foreign policy. 
that of Great Britain. During the war they had also , 
common enemy, which was perhaps the most effectiye 
stimulus of all to union. And their total population wa; 
under 3,000,000 


The historic importance of the constitutional departur 
the framers of the American constitution made is immense. 
but there is no comparison worth drawing between the cop- 
ditions they were dealing with and those existing in a Europe 
of between twenty and thirty States, differing fundamentally 
in language, in history, in the stage of their political develop. 
ment, in literacy, in civilisation, in political ambitions, 
in economic standards, and above all in ideas and oy. 
look. It may be possible to weld this disparate mas 
into some sort of federal union, though I confess | 
doubt it, but on that problem the experience of the thirteen 
colonies in 1788 seems to me to have no bearing worth 
speaking of at all. As to the forty-eight States of which 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi speaks, thirty-five of them stand 
quite outside the present problem. Once the thirteen States 
had formed a Union the Union was supreme. Their success 
in that was complete, so complete that they were able to lay 
it down that no other form of government should be set up 
anywhere between the Atlantic and Pacific, and that as those 
great unpeopled spaces were colonised, States should one by 
one be formed out of them and be accepted (without option 
—it was that or nothing) into the existing Union. And so 
it happened, till the last State, Arizona, was added to the 
Union in 1912. It was the first step, the step taken by the 
thirteen, that counted, just as it will be the first step, the 
formation of two or three or any number of States into a 
union that can be proved to work, that will count today 
Subsequent accessions will follow of themselves. 


But there is, of course, a sense in which the example of 
the United States has a very real relevance, as showing what 
the relation of the constituent States in a Federal Union to 
the central Union is. Switzerland can be, and often is, taken 
as another example, but it is well to remember that Switzer- 
land began as an alliance (not union) of three cantons in 
1291, and did not reach the federal stage (by this time with 
twenty-two cantons) till 1848. Such measured progress as 
that towards Federal Union could disturb no one’s sleep. 
But the United States is, in this country at any rate, the 
more familiar model, and to argue from that to a potential 
European Union is pertinent and instructive. The United 
States is a federal union in the fullest sense. The whole 
completely, and beneficially, dwarfs the parts. The several 
States are, of course, far more important as political entites 
than an English county or a French department, but since 
none of them ever had any independent existence worth 
considering (3§ of them never, 13 of them for less than a 
dozen years a century and a half ago), the Union is every- 
thing. There is American (the word is necessary because 
there is no adjective corresponding to United States) citizen- 
ship, American patriotism, American—we must say nowadays 
—ideology. The fact of living in Ohio or Minnesota or 
Missouri is incidental and unimportant. It is living in the 
United States that counts. 

That suggests large questions. If we are to visualise 4 
European Union analogous to the Union which has its seat 
of government at Washington, one of two consequences seem 
to follow. Either the central Government will be weak and 
ineffective, or the constituent parts—Great Britain, France, 
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¢yeden, Holland—will be reduced to the status of Ohio or 
innesota or Missouri. As an ultimate objective there may 
re something to be said for that—though I doubt it—but it 
an only come by gradual and ordered evolution if it is to 
ome at all. rhat consideration may reduce to right pro- 
~otions, but by no means disposes of, the analogy between 
‘he United States and a European or some other Federal 
Union We cannot abandon lightly the hopes inspired by 
he spectacle of a territory as large as Europe, inhabited by 
30,000,000 people, with no possibility of war within its 
with frontiers to cross, no 











civil war, no 





borders except 
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situation in Germany according to which the only 
way of overthrowing the National Socialist régime in 
Germany and ciearing the path for a new peace order in 
Europe would be the outbreak of war. It was argued that 
this outbreak would create the psychological premises to 
enable an opposition within the government to sweep away 
the régime and start peace negotiations before the war nad 
actually begun. For an essential part of the German people’s 
continued willingness to follow their Leader was based on 
the illusion that all his political successes had been achieved 
without war, and that this would continue. It was held that 
awar would be most unpopular in Germany and would 
provide the necessary lever for the overthrow of National 


eee the War a view was prevalent regarding the 














Socialism. 

There is no doubt that this opinion, which I shared to 
a certain extent myself, and with good reason, has proved 
erroneous. But why was it that the expected reaction did 
not set in? It is natural enough to conclude that the 
German people, intoxicated with the dream of power, blindly 
follow their Leader and identify themselves with him. It 
was clear from the outset that the mass of the people, in view 
of the régime’s totalitarian machinery of domination, neither 
was nor is in a position to take any initiative. But why is 
it that such responsible persons as shared in the actual 
exercise of power, sections that might have judged whither 
the German policy was bound to lead, did not intervene? 

No doubt the shape the war has assumed, the unqualified 
military success over Poland, contributed to make these 
people doubt that Great Britain and France were determined 
in all seriousness to resist. The shock the German people 
received when war broke out gave way to the conviction 
that Hitler would, after all, manage things so that there 
would be no real war. This swing-over in the feeling of 
which would in a measure explain, too, the 
unsuccessfulness of Allied propaganda, deprived the 
German opposition of the chance of any successful actioa 





















the Germans, 








against the régime. 

A German general, still a member of the High Command, 
assured me in 1934 that there could be no question of Army 
Headquarters being burdened once more with exclusive 
responsibility, as was the case with General Ludendorff in 
the Great War. Political questions were to be the affair 
f the “civil side,” and the High Command would accept 
no responsibility for them. No action against the 
regime could be contemplated unless popular feeling providd 
the psychological conditions for an overthrow. In no cir- 
cumstances could the Army risk a civil war. 

I have reason for believing that the pre-suppositions 
alluded to at that time regarding intervention by the Army 
have not been dropped, but, on the contrary, opinion in this 
direction has hardened. The overthrow of the régime is 
only possible under the stress of a hopeless military situation, 
orf public opinion generally considered an overthrow as a 
step to avoiding chaos and towards upholding or re-estab- 
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customs-houses and no impediments to trade from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Great Lakes to the Rio 
Grande. To emphasise the lamentable state of Europe com- 
pared with that would be waste of ink. In the economic 
field at least Europe must take the first step towards some 
kind of closer association or perish. On that aspect of the 
question, and on the question generally, Professor Lionel 
Robbins, who believes in the possibilities of Federal Union 
much more strongly that [ do, will write here next week. 
I hope we shall find we can go some way together, even if 
we part company in the end. 








OPPOSITION 








RAUSCHNING 


lishing order, but not as a beginning of disturbances in the 
None of these conditions exists as yet. 
The German nation has not yet grasped its perilous position. 
Instead of a military defeat there has been, at least out- 


nature of civil war. 


wardly, a brilliant victory. One must endeavour to see 
certain aspects in the Allied situation as they appear to the 
German masses and to the régime, and as confirming Hitler’s 
conviction that, in spite of his, materially, very serious posi- 
tion, he is only a couple of lengths from the goal—that 
goal being to induce England and France, despite all their 
protestations, to resign themselves to recognising the fats 
accomplis created in Central and Eastern Europe. 

Precisely those features which indicate the strength of 
Britain and France to everyone familiar with these nations’ 
ways of life, must be counted by the prejudiced judgement of 
the German régime as signs of weakness and the beginnings 
of collapse. After a period of transient perplexity, Hitler 
since the outbreak of war has apparently learned nothing 
of the powers of resistance of the Allies. The latest 
information gathered from the circle of his closest confidants 
shows that he expects Great Britain to be ready to capitulate 
by autumn at the latest. What are his grounds for such 
illusions? There are many factors which between them 
form a conclusive picture for him and his advisers: this free 
discussion of peace aims, certain pacifistic debates and 
suggestions, the desires in certain quarters that there shall 
be no clear victory by force of arms for the Allies, as this 
would mean the beginning of an era of reactionary politics, 
conversations about the unavoidable general impoverishment, 
&c. In Hitler’s view the British are led by business men 
“hucksters ”), who would rather cut their losses in time 
than hold out to certain bankruptcy. 

With some semblance of justification, at least for Germans, 
Hitler may point out that he is not far distant from achieving 
the triumph of his psychological warfare, namely, the dis- 
integration of the internal front. Thus he is able to crush 
all arguments against his policy and to disseminate in Ger- 
man opposition circles a self-mistrust calculated at the same 
time to paralyse their activity and to rally the wavering mem- 
bers of the Nazi Party by the hope that he, Hitler, is on the 
point of concluding a peace of compromise,—a compromise 
of course, in form alone, actually a decisive victory, giving 
him domination over Central and Near Eastern Europe. 

There can be no doubt that in the new phase of the 
German peace offensive a trend of thought is beginning to 
make itself felt, plainly inspired by Hitler himself with some 
astuteness, and widely disseminated by a whispering-cam- 
paign, with a view to undermining the last possible resistance 
to such a compromise-peace. This propaganda is based ona 
by no means unjustified mistrust on the part of the Western 
Powers of any German régime which might succeed to the 
inheritance of National Socialism. It points out plausibly 
enough that it is not the business of the Western Powers 


to provide Germany with decent Government. Let 


them either finish off Germany once and for all, or else, 
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without insisting on the overthrow of this régime as a 
condition, make peace with it if adequate material guarantees 
are forthcoming. Every German Government has resorted 
to subterfuge and camouflage, whoever happened to be at 
the helm, be it Stresemann, Briining, Wirth, Miiller or 
Rathenau, be it an Imperial or a Democratic Germany— 
different garments, but the same cloth. The prevailing 
policy of Germany always will be domination of Europe, 
revenge and lust of power. The National Socialist régime 
at least commends itself by its stability, its domination of 
the masses, and the fact that there can be no illusions about 
its character. There is at any rate frankness in its brutal 
expression of this brutal German people. If this régime 
were to give real guarantees it would be preferable to any 


THE FUTURE 


By CANON 


HEN civilisation decays,” says Dr. Gilbert Murray 

in his latest book,* “ philosophy must needs decay 
with it; a disintegrating society may produce an age of 
faith or one of brutal materialism ; but it cannot well pro- 
duce philosophy.” With the general statement everyone 
will agree ; but the choice before civilisation in the West 
is not today between faith and materialism, it is rather 
between rival religions. The culture of Europe is, on any 
showing, the creation of the Christian religion. Whatever 
may be anyone’s moral judgement on it, whatever his 
attitude to Christianity, that is surely a fact of history 
and politics. What is threatening to overwhelm it is a 
fanatical and “ dynamic” paganism. That is the real clash 
of ideologies in which our generation is involved. That is 
the real war behind the war. “The war of ideas “—as has 
been remarked lately—“ is not a mere episode in hostilities. 
Hostilities are an episode in the war of ideas.” The war 
in the field, with all its cost and suffering, is an incident 
in something bigger—in an unseen spiritual conflict of 
ultimate convictions and allegiances which is being fought 
out in the soul of western man. In it we are compelled 
to take sides. Religious neutrality has become impossible. 
A detached attitude is not enough. In this tremendous 
conflict of religions which is the crisis of the modern world 
we cannot remain spectators “above the battle.” 

It is this which gives a curiously archaic quality to this 
collection of Dr. Murray’s essays. It comes like a ghost out 
of a stable world such as we shall not see again in our life- 
time. The position he wishes to recommend cannot carry 
the strain which will be imposed upon it in the era on which 
we are now entering. For he writes avowedly as a positivist. 
As he hints himself in his Preface, he has brought together 
these papers to illustrate his own Weltanschauung, “ com- 
prising a profound belief in ethics with a disbelief in all 
revelational religions.” It may have been tenable twenty 
years ago, but in 1940 is it a live option? The trend of 
the times, at least, is all against it. All the tendencies of the 
present age are away from any form of Positivism. The 
Nazi creed, even in its falsity, is witness to the everlasting 
truth that man cannot live without religion. If not one 
religion then another, but a “rational ethic” will never 
satisfy. It may be replied that this is the pathology of a 
civilisation which is breaking down, when men have lost 
confidence in reason. As to that, there is more to be said 
later. But meanwhile we have here an indication of the 
fallacy in the premises of the argument. To assume that 
the residuum of religions stripped of their mythological 
apparatus is a fundamental religion of humanity based 
—as the author implies in his preface—on “the rock of 
human experience.” is surely to fly in the face of 
all the evidence. It was certainly not true in the first 
Allen 
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other, which would only open the door to fresh adventure 
and surprises. 

It is not the purpose of this article to absolye Certayy 
circles, the Army and other leading classes, of the respon. 
sibility of what has happened in Germany, and to 
entirely on the shoulders of National Socialism, In ig 
initial stages, at least, National Socialism was sc 
than an instrument in the hands of other people, and dy mo 
means the only deciding factor. But it seems n to 
recognise the limitations set to the German oppositioy’ 
freedom of action today, not because there is not yet tim 
to count on a breakdown in Germany, but lest erroneous 
and most fateful conclusions should be drawn that wou 
destroy the future of Europe once for all. 


OF HUMANISM 


F. 


R. BARRY 


century. It is equally certainly not true in the twentieth 
It is being disproved in every morning's newspaper. 

It may seem both ungrateful and impertinent to & 
criticising Dr. Gilbert Murray, to whom all humane men om 
so much. We are deeply indebted to him as a teacher—ty 
awakening of my own mind as a schoolboy, alike to religious 
values and to literature, dates from reading The Rise of th 
Greek Epic—and as a protagonist of good causes. | am 
not presuming to criticise the essays written with so mud 
charm and authority in the field in which he is a 
acknowledged master. One may, no doubt, feel reserva 
about them. One may, for example, be allowed to wonde 
whether he has not been sometimes betrayed into the fallacy 
of the anthropologists, who assume too lightly that similar- 
ties in the language and cultus of religions prove substan 
ual identity in content. One may doubt whether he 
allows sufficient weight to the felt need for religion as a 
constant reality in man’s experience. Or, again, one may 
reflect sadly on the calamitous effect in manhood of 
“ fundamentalist ” religious teaching. I am not concerned 
now with any point of detail. We can learn much from 
the chapters and enjoy them. Yet the book as a whole doe 
raise an issue which is of quite paramount importance for 
the future of European civilisation, as indeed the author 
intends that it should; and about this I cannot keep silence. 

Dr. Gilbert Murray is a Humanist—as the Greeks would 
say, a Humanist He stands for all “human” 
claims and interests and for everything that is meant by 
“humane learning.” He is a man of the Christian Renais- 
sance. He writes at a time when the Renaissance spint 
might seem to be under sentence of death. It is the turning: 
point of modern history. All the gains of European culture 
are in urgent danger of being lost ; the forces of barbarism 
and reaction are again beating on the frontier. Humanity 
and its cause are in peril. In its defence the Westem 
Democracies are risking everything that they have and ar. 
All men of goodwill share his concern ; and must warmly 
welcome every witness that helps to support and extend the 
cause of Humanism. But I do not believe that it is n0W 
possible to stand just where Dr. Murray wishes. If we do 
not move further forward we shall be driven far further 
back. 

“What is being endangered (he says) in Europe is 
what people call the Christian spirit ; but I would 
just as soon call it ‘a humane spirit’ or ‘a Liberal spirit.’” 
The point is, are these genuinely equivalents? 

The contemporary reaction against Liberalism takes many 
exaggerated and violent forms. Not only among Nazis and 
Communists who stand for a revolution of destruction, but 
among “ humane ” people in our own country, there are sighs 
that men are fast losing faith in it. They are even repudiating 
its ideals. But there was nothing wrong with its ideals, 
which belong to the permanent heritage of Europe. Th 
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real seat of the weakness was elsewhere. Liberalism cannot 
qstain itself. ft has been too much confined by a purely 
human and this-worldly creed. It had too few roots in 
yaseen realities, and consequently too little access to world- 
ransforming and redemptive powers. When the storm 
breaks the house is shaken. The lesson of experience is that 
Humanism without God cannot stand in the evil day. 

If men are today losing faith in Reason and falling 
ack on irrational superstitions, is it not because without 
ielief in God as the Lord of Truth Sovereign in the 
Universe there is no guarantee of a rational world-view? 
{human values are trodden under foot, does not this point 
the same conclusion? A_ non-theistic Religion of 
Humanity has not resources enough within itself. It soon 













REAT BRITAIN and Germany are fighting a war 

over neutral territory, a war about which very little 
has been said or heard in Europe. I refer to the short-wave 
radio campaign which London and Berlin are conducting 
over the North American air-waves. There are in the 
United States some thirty million radio sets, about 30 per 
cent. of which are capable of picking up European stations 
under favourable atmospheric conditions. Although no 
thoroughgoing surveys have been made, inquiries indicate 
that the number of people who listen fairly regularly to 
European broadcasts is in the neighbourhood of one million. 












These listeners, moreover, exercise an influence greater 
than their numbers might suggest. They are (since they 
take the trouble to tune in to Europe) more internationally- 
minded than the average, more keenly interested in the 
course of the war. They will inevitably talk about what they 
have heard “ from the other side,” support one belligerent or 
the other, and repeat arguments used by the European 
broadcasters. The spoken word, so far from being lost, 
actually gathers an audience and imperceptibly influences 
its opinions or strengthens its prejudices. 

Altogether the American public is being made “ short- 
wave-conscious ” and the scattered word is rapidly finding 
its mark. In all this the B.B.C. has not been inactive. In 
the first place, and this is the all-important consideration, 
it has far and away the best transmitter of any of the Euro- 
pean capitals. On a good set, London can be heard more 
clearly than a number of home stations Broadcasting on 
a round-the-clock schedule, the B.B.C. has six news sum- 
maries and eight half-hour newscasts a day on the North 
American frequencies. Americans have little fault to find 
with the accuracy of the B.B.C.’s news items. Most of the 
people I have talked to agree that, allowing for war-time 
conditions, the B.B.C. is as truthful as could be expected. 
The universal complaint is that its method of presentation 
is dull. 


In addition to the news and entertainment, the Overseas 
Service of the B.B.C. offers nine series of topical talks which 
cover every conceivable aspect of the war: “ Background to 
the News,” “ Cards on the Table,” “ Matters of Moment,” 
“In England Now,” “The Empire at War,” “This Free- 
dom,” “World Affairs,” “ London Log,” and “ Dispatch 
from the Front.” In these programmes, prominent per- 
sonalities, experts in various fields, an eye-witness of the 
event-of-the-day, and sometimes just an “ anonymous Eng- 
lshman” discuss and comment on subjects of topical 
interest. The idea behind them is psychologically sound. 
Americans adore “background,” they have a mystical respect 
for the opinions of the expert and the man-on-the-spot, the 
idea of “Cards on the Table” is intensely appealing to 
them. They feel quite at home with the question-and- 
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becomes human, all-too-human, until it either collapses in 
despair or sinks into brutish inhumanity. We in this country 
cannot neglect the warning. Any fanatical and determined 
paganism will in the end prove itself stronger than a liberal 
and humane sense of decency which rests on no more 
ultimate conviction. There is in the end only one support 
for all that Liberalism rightly honours—the faith that the 
True Light that lighteth every man is revealed and operative 
in history through the Divine action in a Man. There is a 
real Religion of Humanity, but it is a “ revelational 
religion.” And the West must either return to the Dark 
Ages or find its way back to that Christian Humanism which 
has been in the past the basis of its culture and is the only 
possible religion for the future of European civilisation. 


ROLO 
Princeton, NF. 

answer method of presentation. But there are complaints 
that these talks are not as lively and informative as they 
might be, that there are too many generalities and too few 
facts. The American is accustomed to fast-moving, highly 
condensed commentaries, and is apt to find the leisurely pace 
and the gentlemanly vagueness of the B.B.C. often dull and 
sometimes irritating. 

This weakness in the propaganda value of the B.B.C.’s 
transmissions is that its Overseas Service is essentially de- 
signed for the Empire. Berlin, on the other hand, has a 
short-wave service aimed exclusively at the American public. 
Broadly, the strategy of the Deutschlandssender in its 
American transmissions can be reduced to five devices. 

The first is to wave the Stars and Stripes, to out-Lincoln 
Lincoln. The saga of America’s national heroes is repeated, 
inaccurately, but in glowing terms, from the numerous 
stations of the Third Reich. “ America last week honoured 
the memory of Abraham Lincoln and on the 22nd will cele- 
brate the birthday of George Washington. Washington is 
rated by Americans . . . as the prudent captain whose 
political wisdom charted for the American Ship of State a 
safe course on the troubled waters of the world... . Un- 
fortunately, there are those in Europe who would have 
America forget (his) words of wisdom, who look on America 
as the great storehouse of men and materials to be exploited 
in the interests of European power politics.” (DXB. 8.30 
p.m. E.S.T. Feb. 19th.) 

The second device consists in what might be termed 
taking the “intimate approach.” The elephantine heart-to- 
heart talks between “ Jimmy and Johnny,” and “ the friendly 
quarrellers, Fritz and Fred,” and Keltenbach’s ponderous 
“Letter to Iowa” are Berlin’s idea of the cosy fireside chat 
a l’Américaine. The following is typical: Jimmy: “ Just 
think, Johnny, the Germans have been over England with 
their acroplanes a good many times. If they had wanted to 
throw bombs they had plenty of opportunities.” Or this: 
Jimmy: “ Hundreds and hundreds of children run around 
the streets (of England) unwashed. I pity those kids. With- 
out friends, without homes, without food.” Johnny, sup- 
posedly a Canadian for the occasion, says: “I find it hard 
to believe that the people in England and we are of the same 
descent.” Jimmy: “ Humph, you find them in night clubs 

always something quite crude, while English seamen 
on the ocean face death.” (DXB. 8.30 E.S.T. Feb. 18th.) 
This is presumably the last degree in informality and 
intimacy. It is too ludicrous to be taken seriously. 

The third line is to rage over the indignities which 
America has suffered and is suffering at the hands of “ those 
English Lords and Ladies who laugh behind your backs.” 
War debts, for some time, were a piéce de résistance. The 


stopping of American ships, the seizure of American mails, 
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Britain’s unfair trade methods—these and similar topics are 
discussed regularly with the bitterness and obscenity which 
is the Nazis’ favourite mode of expression. 

Fourthly, Britain’s lust for dominion, her blood-stained 
past, her ill-treatment of weaker nations, and, of course, the 
“hideous” injustices of Versailles, constitute Berlin’s 
“Crimes of England” department. 

One has to concede that the last two forms of attack are 
not devoid of effect, ridiculous though they may seem to 
English ears. The American public is inclined to be lack- 
ing in logic. It is 96 per cent. in favour of the Allied cause, 
and yet instinctively shrinks from concessions which may 
appear superficially to involve an infringement of “ Ameri- 
can rights.” The examination of mails and the question of 
the “ safety zone” are cases in point. 

To sum up, the crass psychological blunders of the Nazis 
almost cancel out their few strategic successes. At the same 
time it would be dangerous to underestimate the nuisance 
value of German propaganda. The Nazis enjoy the para- 
doxical tactical advantage of having sunk so low, in the 
minds of most Americans, that they can sink no lower. 
Thus, when the B.B.C. reports atrocities in Poland or 
Czecho-Slovakia, the sinking without warning of merchant 
vessels, and the machine-gunning of defenceless seamen, it 
is scarcely “news.” On the other hand, Berlin’s explosive 
diatribes against the seizure of American mails or the 
“brutal” violation of Norwegian neutrality, its perfervid 
denunciations of the luxurious excesses of the depraved 


By OUR 


HE medical examinations now going on of many thou- 

sands of young men, indeed of almost the whole young 
manhood of the nation, have the advantage behind them, in 
several important respects, of diagnostic methods and con- 
ceptions that were very largely lacking a generation ago. 
And in no particular field, perhaps, is this more true than 
in that of cardiology, or the study of the heart and its func- 
tion. Thanks to the pioneer work of the late Sir James 
Mackenzie, in this country, to his fellow-cardiologists else- 
where, to the observers who have followed in their footsteps, 
and to the application .of electrical recording methods and 
X-ray photography, there have been profound changes in 
the medical attitude towards the heart and its capabilities. 

These changes may be said, on balance, to have revealed 
the heart as a much tougher and more adaptable organ than 
was at one time supposed ; and to have dismissed as medical 
bogeys many of the signs and symptoms which, to the last 
generation, seemed indicative of serious heart trouble. At 
that time, for instance, almost every so-called heart-murmur 
heard through a stethoscope, and every irregularity of heart- 
beat or pulse, was regarded as a sign of disease ; and those 
who were unfortunate enough to exhibit them were classified, 
if not as actual invalids, at any rate as definitely damaged 
lives. Many such were to be found upon Victorian sofas, or 
spending careful and unnecessary hours in Edwardian arm- 
chairs. 

It was the existence of a large number of such cases— 
economically unable to live such lives, and who surprisingly 
seemed to get along very well and live as long as other people 
—that first led Mackenzie, as an observant general practi- 
tioner, to have his doubts and begin his own characteristic 
investigations. Since then the development of the electro- 
cardiogram, a graphic record of heart-rhythm, has enabled 
many of these irregularities to be sorted out and classified. 
Later still the development of X-ray heart photography and 
screening has enabled the heart to be accurately depicted and 
watched in action—to be seen in every dimension and with 
all its four chambers working in detail. 
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“ English-Jewish plutocracy,” and of the “ revolting” ; 
justices of the English “ caste system ” - 
a certain class of American listeners, 
influence their opinions. 











hold the attention of 
and may to some exten, 






In all fairness, it must be conceded that the task before 
the Deutschlandssender is much simpler than that Confront. 
ing the B.B.C. The Third Reich has only to reinforce 
America’s instinctive desire to keep her hands off the Eup. 
pean War. In this endeavour it has no standards of Bood 
taste to uphold. The B.B.C. has to strengthen the sympathy 
which already exists, justify the inevitable inconvenience; 
caused by the Allied blockade, and enlist if possible th 
positive support of the United States—though not nega. 
sarily in the form of active participation in the war. 














Taking all the factors into account, of which the inferio, 
transmission facilities of Berlin is not the least, it woul 
appear that the honours in the short-wave war are aboy 
equally divided to date, with London enlisting the syp. 
pathies of the better-informed section of the public, anj 
Berlin appealing to the ignorant, isolationist, or anti-British 
elements. There is no reason why, if the B.B.C. were jp 
experiment with a special service for American listeners, the 
balance might not be promptly tipped in our favour. Ip 
truthfulness and scope of coverage it has Berlin completely 
beaten. The employment of an American announcer, and 
the introduction of specially edited newscasts and features, 
faster in pace and livelier in style, would undoubtedly 
be welcomed by listeners in the States. 























The result has been an enormous accumulation of 
accurate observations, that have gone to establish the fact 
that an extremely large number of murmurs are of no serious 
significance at all ; and that very many departures from the 
normal in the rhythm of the heart-beat are purely idiosyn- 
cratic and in no way a sign of disease or impairment of the 
heart’s function. 










With this foundation of experience, and much more 
accurate routine methods of investigation and appraisement, 
modern cardiology has been able to dismiss as bogeys other 
former conceptions, of which perhaps the “ strained heart” 
is a principal example. The musculature and reserve power 
of the normal, intact, human heart is such that it cannot 
be permanently “strained” by any physical exertion of 
which the human frame is volu..carily capable. Even when, 
as the result of so-called rheumatic fever—almost the only 
cause, under thirty-five or so, of such an affection—a heart 
valve has been definitely damaged, the compensatory power 
of the heart is such that heavy physical labour is often 
possible for a great many years, or even a normal lifetime, 
without any conscious discomfort. 























Thanks, too, to present-day knowledge of the heart as 4 
functioning organ, very largely confirmed by the after 
observations of many cases occurring during the last war, tt 
has become clear that a considerable number of what were 
once supposed to be victims of heart disease—namely, of 
those suffering from tachycardia, or persistent over-rapidity 
of the heart-beat—are in reality cases of nervous disorder. 
It is in the nervous, mental, or emotional spheres that theit 
trouble lies ; in which the cure must be sought; and it 
which, in many instances, it has been happily and completely 
found. 









It can at any rate be said, with confidence, that there wil 
be many young men and women today who will escape, 
thanks to modern cardiology, the handicaps and anxieties 
that might have befallen them in the consulting-rooms of 
thirty or forty years ago. 
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ISS MAYFIELD would never have considered the job 
if she hadn’t been trying to escape from the clutches 
ofthe Dole. That was the villain with the black moustache 
gho cried “ Curses! *” and assailed not her virtue but her 

‘de. It was not that she minded drawing money from 
the Unemployment Exchange ; after over thirty years of 
tard work she felt that it was no more than her due. But 
it was the public way in which she had to apply for relief 
to which she objected. She came in contact with such 
frightful people —especially among the officials. 

“Simply terrible folk,” she said to Mrs. Spowart, the 
cok. “Really, I never thought there were such folk till I 
frst went to the Dole.” 

“Tt takes a’ kinds to make a world,” said Mrs. Spowart. 
“And shairly they couldnie ha’e been ony mair funny than 
puir Miss Rhona.” 

“Well, that’s right,” agreed Miss Mayfield, for Miss 
Rhona was indeed much queerer than anybody she had seen 
at the Unemployment Exchange. When Mr Rattray, the 
lawyer, had engaged her as companion for Miss Rhona, he 
had said: “ Er—of course, you must understand, Miss—er 
—Mayfield, that you will need to be rather more than a 
companion. Miss Rhona is—er—mentally deficient.” 

“ And that’s putting it mildly,” said Miss Mayfield to the 
cook. “Mentally deficient! Gee whiz, she’s fair loony! ” 

Miss Rhona was thirty-four, according to her birth-certi- 
ficate, but she hadn’t developed physically since she was 
sven or eight. And she hadn’t developed mentally since 
she was a baby. If she had developed mentally at all. 


All day Miss Rhona sat behind the lace curtains at the 
drawing-room window and gazed out at the street. Her 
hands lay listlessly in her lap. Passers-by who happened to 
look up always took a second glance at the big pumpkin- 
shaped head and the flat yellowish face. And children of 
the neighbourhood often came and stood on the pavement, 
putting out their tongues and calling: “ Yah, funny face, 
whae’s got a face like a suet-pudden?” until either Miss 
Mayfield or Mrs. Spowart drove them away. 

All day Miss Rhona sat in her rocking-chair and rocked. 
That was the only movement she ever made. Rock, rock, 
rock—backward and forward the chair would go until it 
began to get on Miss Mayfield’s nerves. 

Although Miss Mayfield always called her the Loony 
when speaking of her to Mrs. Spowart or other friends, Miss 
Rhona showed no vestiges of that drooling imbecility which 
characterises so many half-wits. There were no mouthings 
or epileptic fits, no weird, unearthly yells, no twitchings of 
her misshapen body. Instead there was a calmness more 
terrifying in a way than any half-murderous attack would 
have been. Miss Mayfield often said: “If she’d throw 
something at me or yell or roll on the floor, ’'d know where 
But she’s so quiet, sitting there all day, doing 
nothing, not even twiddling her thumbs. Just rocking and 
rocking. She fair gives me the creeps. She never looks at 
me, but no matter where I am I can’t help feeling that she’s 
there. You know, I’m beginning to get feared of her.” 

At first Miss Mayfield did not find her work exacting. 
It was much more pleasant to wait upon the imbecile woman 
than to stand behind a counter and serve people as stupid 
but of whom there was scarcely any pleasing. And it cer- 
tainly was much better than to have to fawn before the 
carping rudeness of the officials at the Unemployment Ex- 
change. 

But as time went on it began to tell on her nerves. She 
fed Miss Rhona and washed her and did everything for her 
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in the same way as she would have done things for a baby. 
And never once by look or by anything else did the imbecile 
show that she was aware of Miss Mayfield’s presence. She 
stared straight in front of her, her black eyes dull as dead 
snails in her impassive yellow face as she rocked steadily 
backward and forward. “If she would just smile at me or 
look at me,” Miss Mayfield wailed to Mrs. Spowart. “Gee 
whiz, you’d think she could surely do that. Even a baby 
would do something. It would look at you and laugh and 
hold out its arms, the little lamb, and gurgle and let you 
tickle it and kiss it. You’d get something in return for all 
you did for it. But that big fat lump. . .” 

“ Ay, it would take a gey brave yin to think about pettin’ 
Miss Rhona,” said Mrs. Spowart. “ Puir thing, too.” 

“Puir thing nothing,” said Miss Mayfield. “I could 
murder her sometimes, she makes me that angry. Surely 
to goodness she could do something for herself. It’s not 
as if she were heipless.” 

For although she was misshapen Miss Rhona could walk 
perfectly well, and she had the full command of her limbs. 
She could have fed herself all right, but Miss Mayfield 
said it was sheer stubbornness that made her not do it. 
“Tf she’d been born like you and me, Mrs. Spowart,” she 
said, “ she’d have had to do things for herself. No wonder 
she’s so helpless. She’s been pampered. If you ask me, 
it’s not that she can’t do things, it’s pure thrawnness. She’s 
like all the rest of them who’ve been born with silver 
spoons in their mouths, she won’t do a thing for herself 
if she can get other folk to do it for her.” 


Mrs. Spowart did not agree with this. She was a perfect 
specimen of the old family retainer, and she had been 
with Miss Rhona’s father and mother when the imbecile 
was born. But Miss Mayfield had none of the cook’s 
loyalty to the aristocratic tradition. She had had to fend 
for herself since childhood, she’d had to fight for a job 
and fight to keep the job, fight with the customers and 
fight with the boss, and now at the age of forty-seven she 
was still fighting to earn enough to keep her alive. Some- 
times she wondered whether there was any use of fighting 
any further. Sometimes she thought she would be better 
dead. She had nothing to look forward to but the pension 
when she was sixty-five, and a lonely poverty-stricken old 
age, probably in the poor-house or some such institution. 
It seemed so senseless to slave and slave to keep herself 
alive with that future ahead of her. 

Gradually she began to hate Miss Rhona. The loony 
became a symbol—a symbol of the small wealthy class who 
kept people like Miss Mayfield down. They sat impas- 
sively, doing nothing to help themseWes, yet they got all the 
attention, all the luxuries. 


“1 could murder her,” she said to the cook. “ Sittin’ 
there like a bloomin’ heathen idol with her fat smug face, 
lettin’ me do all the dirty work for her, and never as much 
as a thank you. Takin’ it all for granted. I wish some- 
thin’ would happen to her.” 

“What guid would that dae ye?” asked Mrs. Spowart. 
“ Ye wouldnie’ ha’e a job then.” 

But Miss Mayfield thought that anything would be better 
than living like a slave. She would far rather go back 
to the drudgery of a shop, even though the wages would 
be smaller, than stay and wait on this creature who didn’t 
deserve to be alive. If only something would happen to 
Miss Rhona! 


Miss Rhona could not speak, nor could she write. But 


she had a way of making herself understood by just gazing 
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fixedly at whatever she wanted. She didn’t even put herself 
to the trouble of pointing, although she was perfectly able 
to do so. This infuriated Miss Mayfield. “ She’s lazy, 
that’s what she is,” she complained to Mrs. Spowart one 
night after Miss Rhona was safely in bed after a very 
exacting evening. “ Thinks she’s Lord God Almighty. Gee 
whiz, she couldn’t be any more trouble if she was. I 
wonder what she'd do if we didn’t take any notice of her? ” 


That was an idea. Miss Mayfield couldn’t help thinking 
about it. And she thought that she would try 
it and see. So the next day when she was giving the 
loony her dinner she set a plate of soup in front of her 
and nodded significantly at it instead of spooning it into 
Miss Rhona’s mouth as she usually did. She sat down to 
her own soup and ate it. Every now and then she glanced 
at the loony to see how she was getting on. But the loony 
sat and stared straight in front of her. Miss Mayfield 
finished her soup, and, knowing that Mrs. Spowart was 
safely out of the way, she leaned forward and poked Miss 
Rhona. She nodded at the soup, indicating that the loony 
was to take her spoon and feed herself. For a few minutes 
they looked at each other, Miss Mayfield’s sharp green 
eyes glaring at the loony’s sombre black ones. Then sud- 
denly the loony acted. She lifted the plate and held it 
to her mouth, and then she poured the whole plateful down 
the front of her dress. 

Miss Mayfield was furious. “Tl kill you one of these 
days,” she hissed as she undressed the misshapen figure, 
and put a clean dress on it. “Ill make you sorry you 
ever were born.” 

The idiot stared back at her without a flicker of under- 
standing. 

After that Miss Mayfield did everything she could to try 
to humiliate the loony and get her to retaliate in some way, 
in order to have a good excuse for striking her. But all her 
efforts were in vain. The loony stared uncomprehendingly 
at her, as silent and as ugly as a gargoyle. And day after 
day, hating her, Miss Mayfield wondered more and more 
what would happen if anything happened to Miss Rhona. 


It would be so easy for something to happen. She might 
fall down the stairs and break her neck, or she might cut 
herself, or . well, there were lots of ways in which she 
might suddenly cease living. 

Miss Mayfield was terrified suddenly at the trend in 
which she found her thoughts moving. 


She tried to dismiss them from her mind, surprised that 
a respectable woman like herself could have such thoughts. 
She wasn’t the kind of person who did those kind of things. 
What would she gain, anyway? Nothing but the loss of a 
job and subsequent unemployment, as Mrs. Spowart had 
pointed out. Ach, don’t be daft, she said to herself, you 
know you would never have the nerve, anyway. 


Nevertheless, it was pleasant to think about it, to feel that 
she might be one of these women whose photographs 
adorned the pages of the more sensational newspapers. And 
almost unconsciously she found her mind dwelling more and 
more upon the possibility of Miss Rhona coming to a sudden 
end by her hand. Of course, she would never have the 
courage to carry her plans into action, but it was nice to see 
what she could think up in the way of a perfect murder. 

She tried to imagine what anybody who really intended 
to murder the loony would do. They would need to have 
a motive, of course. They would need to be after the loony’s 
money or something. They would have to have a better 
motive than mere hatred. Although God knows that was 
strong enough at times, so strong that it took all her time to 
keep her hands away from Miss Rhona’s thick neck. 


What would the murderer do? Which method would he 
apply? Strangling and poison and a knife—all these were 
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hopeless. Nobody who wanted to throw the police of the 
scent would consider these. Suffocation? Well, tha would 
be easy enough. All they needed to do was to get the lee 
into bed and then hold the bedclothes over her. 
No, on second thoughts, that idea wasn’t so good, Aly 
better way would be gas. Miss Rhona could be enticss 
into the kitchen when Mrs. Spowart was out, the gas turned 
on, and the door locked with the loony inside 
Miss Mayfield sighed at her lack of imagination, y, 
would not make a good murderer. Everything she thougly 
of was so obvious that the police would spot it at once 


Nevertheless, her imagination kept dwelling on variog 
possibilities. And it was fed by her growing hatred. Things 
got to such a pitch between the loony and herself that oftey 
she thought of leaving. But the remembrance of the sligh, 
her pride had received at the Unemployment Exchange 
stopped her. Certainly her pride boggled at the menij 
tasks she was forced to perform for the loony, but there wa 
this advantage: she could get her own back on the loony in 
a number of petty ways, such as pinching and slapping anj 
tormenting, all with the knowledge that the poor dum 
creature couldn’t tell. Sometimes Miss Mayfield was su. 
prised to find what a cruel streak was appearing in he 
nature. What between thinking of new methods of tortur- 
ing Miss Rhona and dwelling on the various ways in which 
she could be murdered, Miss Mayfield had become a com. 
pletely different character. 

Then one day as she was taking the loony downstairs she 
had an idea. It’s true that she had thought of it before, 
but it had never quite struck her like this. It was so simple 
And it was so clever and unsuspicious in its simplicity 
Everybody would naturally think that the loony had 
stumbled. : 

All that day Miss Mayfield watched the loony, watched 
her like the proverbial spider. She gloated over what she 
had thought of doing. Rolling the idea round her mind, 
relishing it as her palate would have relished a delicacy. 
Towards evening it became too good to keep. She must 
share it with somebody. 

And who better could she share it with than the intended 
victim? As she put the loony to bed she told her. She put 
her face close to the dull yellow mask, her own features 
twisting with pent-up hatred. “Hah! ” she hissed. “I'l 
soon put an end to you, my bonnie wee hen. We'll se 
what good your money will do you tomorrow when you get 
the push that'll send you sliding straight down into hell 
Ha, just you wait! Better enjoy your bed tonight, for this! 
be the last time.” 

The loony stared back with her impenetrable stare, un- 
comprehending and vacant. Miss Mayfield was furious ; she 
would have liked the loony to have understood and to have 
savoured to the full the horror of what was coming to her 

The next morning Miss Mayfield dressed Miss Rhona 
carefully, dressed her as though she were dressing the poot 
body for a wedding. Then she took her by the arm and led 
her along the landing. There was no fear in Miss May 
field’s heart. She was only a little surprised at her own 
callousness. She led Miss Rhona to the top of the stats 
She knew there was nobody in the house but Mrs. Spowatt 
and she was busy in the kitchen, but she looked around, just 
in case . 

The next minute her throat was seized in an iron gmp 
For a moment she looked into the loony’s eyes. Then het 
body went hurtling down the stair. 


The loony stood at the top, leaning on the bannisters. 
She looked over at the still heap at the foot, regarding 
with curiosity. And as she watched Mrs. Spowart rush 
excitedly into the hall, there was a momentary gleam 0 
intelligence in her eyes. Then it faded and they resumed 
their normal dull vacancy. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 





WONDER sometimes whether extreme efficiency be not 
| te sign of a second-class mind. For, whereas I myself 
gidom miss trains, confuse appointments or get my thoughts 
gemonstrably into the wrong order, I observe that those of 
ay friends who possess first-class minds actually wallow in 
wch ineptitudes. I have a feeling that Shakespeare (who 
cannot have been a tidy man) would not have wasted all the 
ime that Goethe wasted in fussing about optics or in 
yrnging his geological specimens upon shelves. Yet 
ithough I recognise this fact with becoming modesty, I am 
gartied sometimes by the inefficiency of the truly gifted. I 
am startled by the French. I spent last week visiting some 
of the eastern provinces of France. Once again the wide 
dignity of that lovely country held me entranced ; once again 
| was comforted and enthralled by the stolid heroism of the 
French people ; once again I was encouraged by the muscular 
lucidity, the actual courage, of the French intelligence ; and 
nce again I was puzzled by the patches of incompetence 
which distort their symmetry. 


* * * * 


The French contend (and they may be right) that they are 
never incompetent about important things. They contend 
and in this they are certainly right) that there is no incom- 
petence about their armed forces. They assert that, whereas 
in England inefficiency is spread in a thin layer throughout 
wr public life, with them inefficiency is concentrated upon 
secondary areas. They claim that when one possesses, as 
they possess, remarkable gifts of concentration, it is inevitable 
that the perimeter of one’s consciousness should become 
blurred. What does it matter if in time of war civilians are 
exposed to unnecessary inconvenience? Our great fault, in 
their eyes, is that we do not realise with sufficient clarity that 
war is an immensely serious thing. We persist in imagining 
that war is peace in a more inconvenient form. They sacri- 
fice all the conveniences of life in favour of its necessities. 
Nor do they appreciate or admire our attempts to maintain 
under war conditions some semblance of the pleasures and 
amenities of peace. 

* * * * 


I feel ashamed when they tell me these things, or when I 
compare the twilight dignity of Paris with the midnight 
frivolity of London. I quite understand that they, in their 
deep seriousness, should be shocked by our conception of 
what constitutes “having a good time.” Yet although I 
regard the French with affection and respect, I am not blind 
to the fact that, in certain areas, they are less intelligent than 
ourselves. They have made a mess of their censorship. We 
after a week or two of muddling) have made a success of 
urs. As I write this article I know very well that I shall 
have to submit it to no censor and that it will appear as it is 
I know that, did I so desire, I could criticise the 
present Cabinet and that my criticism would be printed. 
Our censorship concentrates rightly upon the suppression of 
which might in any way convey information to our 

It does not seek to suppress opinion. Yet the 
‘nsorship certainly has acted, and does still act, in 
f the existing Government, and it certainly does seek 

prevent foreign opinion from knowing the true nature of 
the internal political situation in France. 


written. 


any fact 


7 7 * * 


On February 27th last, M. Daladier gave orders that 
~ complete freedom of political opinion ” should be permitted 
in the French Press. In so far as concerns French news- 
Papers this promise has been more or less observed. Within 


the last three weeks papers such as the Temps and the Figaro 
= ° ° ° . » ° 

fave Deen permitted to print leading articles in which the 
Yet 


existing administration has been taken severely to task. 
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this wise tolerance does not epply to the reports sent from 
Paris to our own newspapers in London. The Paris corre- 
spondents of our leading journals are men of experience and 
sense. They have no desire whatsoever to undermine the 
authority of the present French Government or to give the 
impression of a disunity which does not in fact exist. Yet 
they are constantly prevented by the French censorship from 
reporting to London facts or opinions which have already 
been published in Paris. And, since a frank interchange of 
criticism is essential if our union is to be anything more than 
a fiction, I regard such repression as unintelligent in the 
extreme. 
* * * * 


An example of unintelligent censorship was furnished this 
week by the treatment accorded to the reports sent home by 
British correspondents in Paris regarding the effect upon 
French opinion of the Finnish capitulation. The French 
public (which had not been rightly informed in advance of 
the difficulties inherent in any intervention in Finland) was 
completely winded by this disaster. British opinion (having 
been more correctly apprised of the situation) was shocked 
but not horrified. It was important that the British public 
should be told that the French public had taken the incident 
more tragically than we had at home. But the French 
censors prevented that important information being conveyed 
across the Channel. 


7 * * * 


Let me provide an instance. The Paris correspondent ot 
one of our leading daily newspapers wrote a report in which 
the following sentence occurred: “ Not since the beginning 
of the war has criticism of the Government and of Allied 
policy been so outspoken.” The words “of the Govern- 
ment” were cut out by the French Censor. Everybody in 
Paris is well aware that the position of those of M. Daladier’s 
Cabinet who have been specifically identified with the policy 
of appeasement has been gravely compromised. Vladimir 
d’Ormesson, writing in the Figaro, expressed himself as 
follows: “And yet the same men who, at different levels, 
committed all these unpardonable errors, instead of being 
swept from public life as one would have supposed, are 
retained in positions such as will enable them to commit the 
same mistakes again.” Nor is this all. On March 12th 
M. Daladier made a surprisingly indiscreet declaration in the 
Chamber. Certain passages in that declaration were not only 
censored but even eliminated from the French Hansard. I 
cannot believe that such suppressions are wise. For although 
time may not be on our side, truth is certainly upon our side. 
There is no more fatal error that we could commit than to 
resort to the distortion of truth. 


Anglo-French relations can only be maintained in a healthy 
condition if we are absolutely frank with each other and air 
those grievances which, if suppressed, might become septic. 
The French have many grievances against us which they are 
too polite to mention. Some of them are justified and some 

re not. I hope that the French newspapers will state them 
in all frankness, since we shall not mind. Herr Hitler hopes 
to win a white war by undermining our morale. His 
favourite stratagem is to create uncertainty. By impeding 
the free ebb and flow of Franco-British criticism that un- 
certainty is assuredly not diminished ; it is increased. I beg 
the French censors to allow the British public to be informed 
accurately and at length of what the French public is think- 
ing. I quite agree that M. Ferdonnet and Lord Haw-Haw 
will seek to make capital out of such disclosures. Essentially, 
however, Germany cannot afford to tell the truth. We can. 












THE CINEMA 


‘** Pinocchio.’’ At the New Gallery. 

OF recent years Walt Disney has tended to produce two 
different types of film—on the one hand slap-stick phantasies 
involving Mickey, Pluto, the choleric Donald, and the rest, 
and on the other hand sentimental whimsies such as Funny 
Little Bunnies, Little Hiawatha, and The Ugly Duckling. 
Snow White, his first full-length film, failed in spite of its 
merits to strike a true balance between the two techniques. 
The dwarfs and other grotesqueries did not live too easily 
in the same film as the only-too-almost-human figures of the 
heroine and the hero. The real trouble was that Disney’s 
cartoon methods had been perfected to such an extent that 
an almost photographic realism could be achieved. It was 
significant that The Wizard of Oz reminded one at times of 
Disney, despite the brittle and uncompromising camera-realism 
of many of its sets and characters. This similarity, however 
good Oz may have been, could not be regarded as a compli- 
ment to the man who had earlier, in Skeleton Dance (black 
and white), proved himself master of a technique that was 
something more truly cinematic than anything the “ straight ” 
cinema could hope to achieve. There seemed to be a danger 
that the Disney studios, for all their talented staff of gangsters 
and animators, might gradually relapse into the mass-production 
of second-rate fairy stories. 


But Pinocchio is a triumph. Disney has boldly accepted 
his power of realistic representation, has criticised it, revised 
it, and found a proper place for it. The film is absolutely 
real. But it is also absolutely fantastic. It is, in fact, 
genuinely imbued with the atmosphere of a dream. As soon’ 
as the film begins the senses of space, of scale, of time, become 
elastic. What appear to be the most conventional figures 
invest themselves with a disturbing flicker of the irrational. 
The fox, clad in topper and frock-coat, with his bushy red 
tail neatly protruding, chats over his beer with a villainous 
fat coachman whose face, suddenly and enormously enlarged, 
distorts into that of a nightmare Satan. A cricket batters 
angrily on the lower teeth of a huge whale, whose exterior is 
as accurate as Melville could wish, but whose interior is a 
gaunt Otranto cavern with a Doré perspective. Pinocchio’s 
little wooden finger burns merrily until it is dipped in the 
goldfish bowl, and when he tells a lie his wooden nose grows 
longer and longer, puts forth leaves and blossoms, and falls 
suddenly into sere and yellow leaf. 


It is indeed a highly moral tale. There is a Good Fairy 
who is also a major blot on the film, being a ghastly sort of 
sub-human replica of a Hollywood blonde. She transforms 
the old wood-carver’s puppet into a living entity, but warns 
him that he can never become a flesh-and-blood little boy until 
he has learnt to distinguish right from wrong, and has (of 
proved that he is courageous. Jiminy Cricket 
—one of the most attractive characters who has ever graced 
the screen—is appointed his Official Conscience. Pinocchio 
not to his warnings, and is involved first in a 
disastrous career with Stromboli, the cruel puppet- 
master, and second in a trip to Pleasure Island. Here small 
boys are allowed to smoke and drink and play billiards (that 
mysterious vice), and even worse, to destroy da Vinci paint- 
ings (had Disney read the cabaret scene in The Dog Beneath 
the Skin?), until at a fatal hour they are turned into donkeys 


course 


does listen 


Stage 


and shipped to the salt-mines by the dread coachman. 
Pinocchio escapes, though not before he has acquired asses’ 
ears and tail (a very moral point), and returns home, only to 


find that the old woodcarver has gone off to seek him and 
has been swallowed by the whale Monstro. So here is the 
courage moral, when he plunges into the depths of the sea to 
seek out Monstro and effect a rescue. Here the fecundity of 
Disney’s genius is at its most amazing. Fishes and sea-horses 
and sea-anemones splash the screen with superb colour as a 
prelude to the jetty black of Monstro and the blazing white 
of the sea-foam of his terrible anger. 


It is probably the mixture of strict morality with com- 
pletely unbridled phantasy which makes Pinocchio, despite 
its length, so completely engrossing. Apart from the Awful 
Fairy aforesaid, and the rather weak figure of the wood-carver, 
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it is crowded with some of Disney’s finest characters—Cieg », 
coquettish goldfish, Figaro the uncompromising kitien, ang ~ 
least the villainous fox, whose luscious voice, issuing as it wep 
simultaneously from the throats of John Barrymore and W. C 
Fields, wraps Pinocchio in the treacly and sinister suggestion; 
of a Dickens’ rascal. But it is Jiminy Cricket who steals 
film. His avuncular behaviour, no less than his limited mara 
as a conscience, will endear him to every right-minded chili 
in the world. Basi Wricur, 












OPERA 


**La Traviata.’’ At Sadler’s Wells 







WitH the revival of La Traviata last week Sadler’s Wells hy 
completed its presentation of the three masterpieces of Vergj; 
first maturity. The opera is often spoken of as “early” 
although Verdi was nearly forty years old when he wrote it ay 
had behind him a long series of more or less successful anj 
popular operas, most of which are nowadays no more tha 
names, if even that, to the public in England. La Travigg 
is early only in the sense that, after Rigoletto and I1 Trovatore, 
it is the first of Verdi’s works to maintain its place in th 
general repertory. 













The adjective is inaccurate not only historically, but also ip 
the implications that it carries. For “earliness” suggests ; 
lack of development, a prentice-hand. It is difficult for us tp 
realise nearly a century after the event how novel and daring 
this opera seemed to contemporary audiences. We hare 
become so accustomed to the romantic figure of the “ good” 
and phthisic courtesan as the heroine of drama, that we take 
her for granted and even look upon her as a stock figure. Ye 
even fifty years after the production of La Traviata Londo 
audiences were still scandalised, though quite pleasurably, by 
her reincarnation, without the phthisis, in The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray and Lady Windermere’s Fan. Moreover, the 
presentation of a theme from contemporary social life in an 
opera was an unprecedented breach of operatic convention 
These considerations, far more than the obvious contradiction 
between the robust figure of the original singer and the sup- 
posed physical condition of Violetta, accounted for the fiasco 
of the first performance in Venice. 

To a modern audience La Traviata has the appeal of a 
“period piece.” Its melodies seem trite in the 
they have been worn down with much usage like coins that 
have been many years in currency. The wonder is that, when 
we hear them again in their context, they have lost none of 
their freshness and dramatic truth. And they have acquired, 
to replace the original element of surprise, the fragrance of old 
stuffs laid away in lavender. This pathetic sweetness and the 
quiet intimacy of the drama are the characteristics of the opera 
and distinguish it quite clearly from the more heroic style 
Il Trovatore and from the melodramatic Rigoletto. 




















sense thal 















Mr. Gordon’s production at Sadler’s Wells is designed 
bring out the pathos and the intimacy of the play rere 
are no heroics, nor even the usual measure of social splendour 
in the staging. Violetta’s party in the first act is of the “small 
and early” variety and, though the dresses are beautiful, the 
hostess keeps her diamonds, presumably a new gift from the 
lover to whom she has returned, for Flora’s smarter entertain- 
ment which still does not rise above a homely charade in 
Spanish costumes. The music of this second scene in the 
second act, and especially the ballet, is the weakest in the oper 
and, apart from the card-playing incident and the finale, it 
needs more spectacle to blind us to its faults. The décors 
generally were too drab and under-furnished. The brown 
walls of Violetta’s drawing-room were enough to_ induce 
depression and a decline in a far more sanguine temperament 
than hers. 








Mild 


















Miss Joan Cross’s Violetta ranks with her Desdemona 4 
one of her finest performances. She presents less of the 
sparkle and glitter, but far more of the pathos and passionate 
feeling than we are given by the average singer of the part 
Her sense of style in phrasing overcomes the difficultes 
presented to the singer by the high tessitura of the fi ct 
and in the rest of the opera, where the main note is 
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athos, she is ideally suited to the part. Mr. Wendon 
ically as Alfred Germont and even managed to make 


quiet p 


sang lyri * . 
sis caddish behaviour seem dramatically truthful and not a 


mere exhibition of unreasonable bad manners. Mr. Arnold 
Matters’s handling of the difficult part of the interfering father, 
whose views on morality are so strange to a modern English 
qudience, was tactful and convincing. His duets with Violetta 
always appear to be among the most beautiful things in the 
opera when they are well sung, and so they seemed in this 
performance. His singing of “Di Provenza il mar” was a 
model of quiet restraint, and confirmed me in the opinion that 
« far from being a weak melody, this song is a_ perfect 


expression of nostalgic sentiment. DyNELEY HuSSEY. 


Art For and By the People 


Tue British Institute of Adult Education is going to do a 
good deal for art this year. It has already organised an 
exhibition of contemporary art at the City Literary Institute, 
which moved on to Leytonstone and was a great success, and 
it is proposing to hold nearly thirty exhibitions here and 
there during 1940. It is at the moment holding a show called 
“Art by the People” at the Connaught Hall, Torrington 
Square. What is intended here, as the preface to the catalogue 
puts it, is to “demonstrate a method in informal adult 
education,” and the exhibitors include an expert teacher of 
dramatic art, a social service administrative officer, unem- 
ployed miners, a London vanman, a sailor, a small grocer and 
a Caledonian Market salesman. There are two dangerous 
attitudes to such an exhibition: one, <o imagine that by such 
means art-consciousness will be vastly increased, the other, 
to compare such products with the work of professional con- 
temporary painters, to the detriment of everybody. They are 
not naive sophisticates exhibiting here, but simply people who 
have enjoyed themselves painting in their spare time, and are 
interested to show other people the results of their experi- 
ments, and infect some of :hem with the same enthusiasm. 

Such an exhibition advertises these activities, and probably 
helps to provide new centres where people can get together 
under leaders who can give them inspiration—more important 
than teaching ; people for whom an art-school training in 
academic practice would be nothing but a bore or a waste of 
time. An academic grounding is the last thing to aim at: 
goodness knows, we do not need more professional artists. 
The thing to encourage—and it has been done with success— 
is that abandon of attack which children so often have, and 
so often lose. In this exhibition the least interesting section 
is the work produced in London County Council Evening 
Institutes. This is because the work is half-professional: the 
students have pretentions and the teachers have qualifications 
that prevent enjoyment from being the only real concern. It 
is a bit misleading to include a painting by André Bauchant 
in the collection, and to call him in the catalogue “ French 
gardener.” “Horticulturist” would be fairer. One might 
as well pop one of the works of Mr. A. E. Bunyard into a 
collection called “Essays by the People.” 

The attendance at the Institute’s recent exhibition of “ Art 
for the People” was over 9,000 in a month. The evening 
lectures (by Jan Gordon, Eric Newton and others) were so 
popular that the hall could have been filled each time twice. 
Many people were enthusiastic enough to stand in an ante- 
room where they could see nothing that was being shown 
and could hear only dimly what was being said, in an effort 
to find out something of the meaning of art. Now that it has 
been proved that there is a very large public that takes art 
in wartime seriously such exhibitions should have a single 
idea running through them. They should be put together 
80 as to give people with almost no knowledge of pictures 
some idea of how to begin looking at them. Such people do 
not want to be able to distinguish between expressionism, 
impressionism, cubism and surrealism. They want to enjoy; 
they want to know why artists try to interpret life through 
patterns ; why all good pictures are not attractive impressions 
of nature painted out of doors on a sunny day ; why and how 


‘ 


at least much enjoyment can be got out of painting as out 
of music. These are all sensible questions to ask, and not only 
will a large public be the richer for simple answers to them 
but in time the artists will be richer, too. JOHN PIPER. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Candide’s Recruits 

Never within my memory have quite so many women and 
children been seen at work on allotments, though the number 
of new allotments has not been increased as it should have 
been. In my village the field that most resembles Eden after 
the fall is the one field that belongs to the Parish Council ; 
and the thorns and briars do not represent a feather in the 
cap of such local councils. However, there are new recruits. 
Among those at work on allotments on the eve of Easter 
were the London children (whom Mr. A. P. Herbert desires 
to call by the horrible name of scatteress) and domestic ser- 
vants, not to mention veterans of promiscuous callings. What 
those who refuse to cultivate allotments do not understand is 
the response of the land to brief hours of work. In most 
months, except March, two or three hours of work a week 
will suffice for a 10-pole plot. This estimate applies, of course, 
only to land that is “in good heart,” as the farmers say. 
Touching farmers, a cunning little device is being practised in 
the West. Farmers are mixing barley with the oats in order 
that the crop may not come under Government control, but 
be wholly available for their own stock. 


Garden Survivors 

Among the garden plants that have not been killed by the 
frosts are two which many people regard as at best tender. 
One is a passion flower that adorns a south-east wall; the 
other is a bush of ceratostigma, which to my eyes bears the 
loveliest blue flower of any bush in the garden. Both the 
evergreen and deciduous ceanothus have survived intact. 
Indeed, Gloire de Versailles has not even yet lost its last 
year’s leaves. One never knows. On the farms, for example, 
the two latest frosts have damaged the wheat more severely 
than all the six weeks of continuous frost. 


A Red Rarity 

Among several rather surprising requests that have reached 
me this week is one from Canada, asking for a graft or even a 
few seeds of “the bloody Turk,” which is a cider apple that, 
like the Quarrenden, is more or less red all through. Some 
year or two ago I raised a hue and cry for this almost 
vanished apple; and a tree or two was discovered. As a 
result the strange variety was, I believe, added to the sixty 
or so odder or rarer varieties that have been preserved in a 
sort of museum orchard kept by a cider-maker of fame at 
Hereford. If anyone should think of sending apple-seeds to 
any distance it is well to remember that the pips, unlike most 
seeds must be kept damp. If dried, they perish within very 
brief space ; if kept moist, they may germinate to a hundred 
per cent. 


A Bird Controversy 


A good deal of rather vague vapouring about feeding and 
protecting birds has been heard of late, and some “ distinctions 
that are plain and few” may be usefully recalled. To agricul- 
ture in general just two species are beyond all question harm- 
ful—pigeons and sparrows. The flocks of pigeons are mostly 
immigrant and they are shot in large numbers. Incidentally, 
many of those shot this winter are too thin to be of any use 
for food. The sparrows are excessively numerous because 
they are encouraged by urban conditions. They decimate any 
wheat crop grown at the edge of any town or even large 
village. Roughly speaking, nothing whatever is done any- 
where to reduce their numbers, doubtless for the reason that 
townspeople like their sparrows and do not see the harm they 
do. If they are to be attacked, the battle-ground must be 
among houses. It is absurd to argue that the reduction of 
hawks and owls is the chief cause of their multiplication. In 
regard to fruit-growers, a good many birds are harmful, 
especially the starlings, in cherry-time. A certain cherry 
orchard in Worcestershire cost its owner £10 in cartridges ; 
and in spite of that expenditure he lost a large proportion of 
his crop. Again, finches, especially greenfinches, take severe 
toll of seed crops, such as mangolds. When this is said, almost 
all is said. Birds in general, including rooks and tits and 
larks, do much more good than harm. 

W. BracH THOMAS. 
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THE EDITOR 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 


name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential. 


THE METROPOLITAN CITY 


S1r,—In one thing Mr. Pick is right. Someone should have 
come to the defence of London 
Royal Commission. London neeaed defence against the policy 


—the undeclared, one might say underground, policy—that 


for decades made it a more and more uncomfortab!e, ineffi- 


cient, costly, time-wasting sprawl, shamelessly devastating the 
It was not the “ garden city 


‘ 


finest site a city ever inherited. 


enthusiasts ” who gave Londen Metro-land, Edgware, Morden, 
Cockfosters and the rest of its amorphously spreading suburbs, 


or who are preparing similar gifts at Aldenham and many 
other lovely districts. Such developmental crimes result from 
the unbelievabiy stupid policy tacitly agreed to by all the 
authorities in flat defiance of our advice. And the L.P.T.B. 
and its forerunners must rank high in the catalogue of culprits. 
It is amazing that Mr. Pick, with Cockfosters on his shield 
and Aldenham writhing under his feet, can step forward in 
the guise of a knight protecting the countryside against the 
garden city movement. Not content with defending what his 
own policy most menaces, he defends what no one has attacked 
—the principle of a Metropolitan City. Where in the Coin- 
mission’s Report, or in the vast mass of the evidence, is there 
a single hint of “destroying” London? The Report raises 
issues that are serious enough. Let us not waste time on this 
shadow boxing. 

In the evidence that Lord Harmsworth and I gave to the 
Commission we asked for a governmental check, under a 
national planning system, to the flow towards London of 
industries and businesses that could be located elsewhere— 
a process that in the last few decades has congested the centre 
of London, caused the expansion of its suburbs to a radius 
of twelve to fifteen miles, placed the country out of reach 
of the hemmed-in central millions, and at last forced on 
London workers of all classes the truly appalling choice of 
hanging on straps for 25 per cent. of their working time or 
rearing their families at the top of three or four flights of 
concrete steps. Now the War has come and the business 
evacuation has begun, it may be that events have set in train 
the reversal of policy that the authorities refused to consider. 
But an unplanned decentralisation may not only turn London 
into Britain’s No. 1 Depressed Area, which is perhaps an 
inevitable result of the folly of the past. It also threatens 
more rapid damage to Mr. Pick’s new love, the countryside. 
Planned redevelopment of the centre, on the basis of a much 
reduced density both of business and housing, coupled with 
the direction of industry towards compact and organic 
satellite towns, are necessary to save from further disaster 
both the Metropolitan City and the rural region around it. 
Both the Majority and Minority Reports of the Commission 
accept that general thesis, and the Minority propose machinery 
that would enable effect to be given to it. When London has 
had time to absorb the Report, I do not think Mr. Pick will 
find many to share his illusion as to which is the knight and 
which the dragon. 

The discussion might be cleared up a good deal if Mr. Pick 
would revise his very amateurish density statistics. One 
might infer from his letter that he thinks a city consists solely 
of working-class housing zones. He compares our suggested 
maximum of 60 persons per acre, for central re-housing areas, 
over-all densities, sometimes for built-up areas 
sometimes for towns plus their rural environs. 


with various 
iS a whole, 


But in there must be many larger houses with real 


anv city 
gardens ; there must be business premises, theatres, churches, 
roads, car-parks, railways ; the city there 
must be parks to rest in and grounds to play games on. Sixty 
was not put forward as an ideal 
standard ; at best it is a just tolerable re-housing maximum. 
When you add, on modest standards, the land needed for all 
purposes, vou reach a permissible over-all 
ity of the order of twenty to twenty-five persons 
ndon County achieves its preposterous over-all 
starving its 
against a 


and if is civilised 


persons per housing acre 


the other city 


maximum den 


simple expedients as 
1.383 1,000 


by such 


recreation space acres per 


But not against the Barlow 
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reasonable quota of seven acres), housing vast multitudes jn 
layers at 200 and more per acre, keeping many of its Offices 
and factories short of light and space, and insufferable street 
and tube congesticn. : 

Letchworth, Welw yn and Wythenshawe empioy a maximyn 
local housing density of the order of thirty-five to fifty persons 
per acre. The over-all density of their built-up portions will 
probably be something like twenty. These figures would be 
lowered for Welwyn and Letchworth if you include in the 
total area the parts of their rural belts that happen to be in 
the estate ownership. But these belts are protected from 
casual building and should be regarded as rural land. The 
over-all density of the Metropolitan Police District (yen 
roughly the built-up area of London) is twenty. Satellite 
towns of 30,000 to §0,000 use no more land per head than 
large cities, and spoil far less of the surrounding land, though 
they have no areas of dangerous and inhuman congestion, 
Much wasteful travel is cut out. Public services cost less per 
head than in the Metropolis, which spends most of its time 
undergoing surgical operations to its organs and arteries, 
increasingly at the expense of the rest of the country. As to 
culture, people living in functional communities, where they 
can know others and be known, are likely to make greater 
contributions per head than the millions lost in the social and 
political muddle of the Metropolis as it is today. 

I see no relevance to the subject in Mr. Pick’s attack on 
Mr. Lewis Mumford, whose Culture of Cities is by no means 
romantic, but essentially Metropolitan—a creative revolt, as it 
were, from within. True, Mr. Mumford was not cross- 
examined by the Royal Commission. I was. So was 
Mr. Pick. After his experiences it astonishes me that he has 
made no attempt to revise his calculations.—Yours, &c., 

F. J. Ossorn, Hon. Secretary. 


The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 
13 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 


S1r,—Mr. Frank Pick’s letter is purely physical without a 
psychological suggestion. He says that London “ is advancing 
to a greater synthesis,” but gives no indication of the synthetic 
process. What possible synthesis is going to relieve the motor 
and pedestrian traffic of the West End or the City? Sucha 
synthesis long since reached its maximum effectiveness. The 
snail’s pace in these areas results in an economic loss of time 
and money which would largely counter-balance new supply 
services elsewhere. 

On the other hand, the new-community advocates do not 
face the real problem. That is financial. Recently the L.CC. 
introduced a Bill for the rating of site values. The Govern- 
ment rejected it on the ground that such a proposal must be 
national and not local. I doubt whether Parliament will ever 
adopt that method of taxation, for it would be opposed by 
every owner of ground rents, whether shareholders in corpora 
tions or single house-owning individuals, whose numbers ihe 
operations of building societies have largely swollen. On the 
other hand, I see great advantages in communal ownership 
of land and buildings. The tithe and coal have recently been 
dealt with on those lines. In the case of land the result would 
be that, after the annuities to owners had expired, the whole 
unearned increment would be available for national or local 
use. 

The usual expression is “Land Nationalisation,” and has 
been restricted to land; but the separation of the values of 
land and buildings is a matter of diificulty and contention, and 
would require a large staff to accomplish it. The State owner 
ship of both would eventually result in greater simplicity. 


4 eral: 
Just as the owners of ground rents would oppose site value 


taxation, so they would oppose the creation of new com 
munities, which would necessarily result in a fall of site values 
number of people withdrawn.—Yours 


proportional to the 
A. W. CRAMPTON. 


faithfully, 
2 Rowanhurst Mansions, N.W’. 6. 
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NUMBERS IN WAR 


og—After reading General Edmonds’ letter of reply to my 
‘omment, I can only imagine that in writing it he was rely- 
ee the chance that most of your readers would not trouble 
» refer back to the previous week’s issue of The Spectator. 
For anvone who did so. would at once see through the 
srtence that I merely fastened on to a mistake of punctuation 
what he calls “a matter of a full stop instead of a comma.” 
What I actually pointed out was that, in quoting his own 
inal judgement in the Official History, he had cut it short 
» a full stop, and thereby cut out the essential part of the 
would at once have established its proper 
meaning, viz., that a general, not merely a local, superiority 
I is required to turn the scale decisively in 






sproaching 3 to 
yar 

Similarly, in complaining that I have made “an unwar- 
anted addition” (!), he represents me as having said in my 
eter that I based it on “a conversauon” with him—and he 
then proceeds to “emphatically denv any conversation on the 
wbiect.” But in my letter I did not even mention the word 
conversanon.” What I cited were his own words printed 
in the Official History, and the corroborative evidence of 
corespondence” with him at the time of their publication. 
[was careful to verify my reference—-and if General Edmonds 
wishes to press the issue it will be quite easy to establish its 
accuracy. But I do not see how he can justify the substitu- 
tion of his word “ conversation,” for my word “ correspond- 
*—q substitution which any of your readers can check 
for themselves. 
I am glad that he finds my method of controversy “ amus- 
ing.” I wish that I could return the compliment. But to me, 
historical truth seems a matter that ought to be treated 
seriously. I know from experience that he delights in being 
impish, and have often enjoyed this in conversation, but it is 
better avoided in dealing with important matters of fact, where 
accuracy should be the prime concern.—Yours truly, 

B. H. Lippert Hart. 


FARM LABOURERS’ WAGES 


Sin—The paragraph appearing under the above heading in 
your issue of March 15th points to the probability of more 
attractive conditions for agricultural workers. 

The tribunals set up for Conscientious Objectors very 
frequently allow an applicant to remain on the register pro- 
vided he takes up agricultural or similar employment. So 
t will come about that many of the men who will enjoy 
the advantages of the Agricultural Wages (Amendment) Bill, if 
it becomes law, will be Conscientious Objectors. 

Is this quite fair to the man who has no objection to 
fighting for his King and country? 

Surely a Conscientious Objector, if retained on the register 
for any reason, should be given a subsistence allowance, and 
the same pay as a private soldier. Some people, including 
myself, think that he should not have as much as the man who 
is prepared to defend the conscience of the nation at large.— 
FRANK TRAVERS. 


“ 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 


Liverpool. 


Sin,—The question of family allowances is now receiving very 
special attention, and it would appear that there is at present 
i real Opportunity to introduce the principle in a quarter in 
Which it is above all desirable—namely, the agricultural 
industry. 

The Government has stated that it intends to co-ordinate 
the work of the County Agricultural Wages Committees. It 
would be a pity if their rule were curtailed, as in many parts 
{the country they rule with great harmony and fairness, and 
Ne varying decisions at which they arrive are justified by the 







varying conditions of the industry. 
But the wages of the agricultural workman are low, and it 
is anxious to give some assist- 


appears that the Government 
Now there is no 


ance, at any rate wherever there is real need. 
doubt that, ir consequence of the rise in the cost of living, 
cases of real hardship now arise for married men with two or 
more dependent children, and this family is much less rare 
in the country than in the towns. The difficulty of setting up 
' system of family allowances arises from the variety of in- 
custries, but here we have a single industry which already for 
t insurance acts as a_ single 


Purpose of 


unemployment 
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independent entity. It would be perfectly possible for the 
Goveinment to fix a minimum wage throughout the country, 
which the loca: committees might on adequate grounds be 
allowed to vary, and at the same time it would prcvide that 
employer and employee should each contribute to a fund, 
which the Government would administer and to which it 
could make a suitable contribution, and this fund would then 
be used to grant a cost-of-living bonus in respect of the 
children of the agricultural labourer.—Yours faithfully, 
J. H. PERCIVAL. 








Kimsbury House, Gloucester. 


HOW TO WRITE HISTORY 


Sir,—Mr. Igor Vinogradoff has missed the whole point of Mr. 
William Gerhardi’s historical biography, The Romanovs, in 
his statement that Mr. Gerhardi’s history is “irrelevant.” Mr. 
Vinogradoff’s historical associations, having regard to his ante- 
cedents, are no doubt of the very stereotyped version. His 
complaint, in fact, boils down to Mr. Gerhardi not seeing eye 
to eye with him in regard to the orthodox dogma drummed 
traditionally into Professor Paul Vinogradoff in the course of 
his childhood and youth in Imperial Russia, expanded along 
the same grooves during his professorship, and no doubt 
drummed into his son. 

It is a common trick of the stereotyped historian to dispute 
the “facts” of any intruder into his own field; and Mr. 
Gerhardi’s freshness and originality must be particularly gall- 
ing. A little reflection will convince any student of history 
that there are indeed very few facts which cannot be dis- 
puted—dates, at most. would fall into that category. 

All causes, consequences, appraisals of character are matters 
of interpretation and opinion. It is unreasonable to describe 
a new approach to history as either “irrelevant” or “ dispro- 
portionate.” To the conventional historian everything is irrele- 
vant except his own convention ; nothing important except the 
extension of territory and empire of the particular nation under 
review. Mr. Gerhardi has made it abundantly, and, indeed, 
wittily, clear that he does not consider such childish considera- 
tions which impress the conventional historian as at all im- 
portant.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully S. P. GOLUBRIKOFF. 

The White House, Albany Street, N.W. 1. 


SAVING AND SPENDING 

S1r,—I have no wish to join issue with Mr. Oldmeadow on the 
general question of saving and spending, in regard to which 
my views are probably not very different to his own, and he 
therefore must not accuse me of begging the question if I 
confine my reply to the only issue which I raised, namely, that 
of his friend’s doctrine. This appeared to me a dangerous 
piece of sophistry, the more dangerous in that it formulated 
a view which quite a lot of peopie hold in a confused sort of 
way. Will you allow me to show, by a simple illustration, 
where it is that, in my view, “ Plain Citizen ” goes wrong. 

A citizen has £10 at his disposal. He can— 

(a) Lend it to the State. Result: the Exchequer has the 
immediate use of £10. The external trade balance of the 
country is unaffected. 

(b) Spend it on an imported article liable to a high rate of 
duty—say sherry. Assuming that he pays his wine merchant 
six shillings a bottle, one third of his ten pounds will go to the 
State in taxation. The rest will be divided between the trade 
in this country and the Spanish importer. Let us assume that 
the Spanish share is another third. Result: the Exchequer 
will certainly get £3 6s. 8d., but the country will have lost 
£3 6s. 8d. in foreign exchange, and it would be wrong to 
conclude that the two cancel each other out, for the passing 
of money from one pocket to another inside the country, which 
is all that a tax amounts to, cannot improve the country’s ulti- 
mate exchange position by a halfpenny. B is therefore a 
definitely adverse transaction, and it would have been actually 
better to give nothing to the State, and spend the whole {10 
on home-made goods, leaving the money in the country for 
the Chancellor to tap at some future time, and our exchange 
position intact. 

Owing to our special relations with France, the above con- 
siderations do not apply to her produce, Champagne and 


Bordeaux, for instance. 
Finally let me assure Mr 


Oldmeadow that, when I used the 
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word hypocritical, I had no thought of any personal application, 
and I can only express my regret that I should have given 
such an impression.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

King’s Mill, Painswick, Glos. T. C. MAcauLay. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence——Ep. The 
Spectator.] 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA IN SWEDEN 


S1r,—I have read with great interest the article on “ German 
Propaganda in Sweden” by a Special Correspondent, which 
appeared in your issue of March 1st. It contains, however, 
one or two remarks which seem to be founded on a mistake. 

It is stated in the article that the Swedish Ministry of 
Education has as adviser in German a Dr. Kappner, who is 
at the same time “a Secretary of the German Legation in 
Stockholm” (cf. the two last paragraphs on page 281). If 
this were true it would certainly be rather surprising, but I 
am able to state that Dr. Kappner has had no connexion 
whatever with the Swedish Government or the Swedish 
educational authorities since the outbreak of war. He was, 
however, at certain periods before the war employed by the 
Board of Education as an assistant linguistic expert on tech- 
nical matters in connexion with the teaching of the German 
language, but this was discontinued immediately on the out- 
break of war. He has since been attached to the German 
Legation.—Yours faithfully, 

T. GRONVALL, Acting Press Attaché. 
Royal Swedish Legation, 27 Portland Place, W. 1. 


THE FINNISH OLYMPIA 


Sir,—In reading, in The Spectator of March 8th, the article 
“The Finland I Knew,” the writer of which was I believe my 
comrade-in-arms in Russia towards the end of the Great War, 
I recalled many memories not only of Russia and Finland, 
but more especially of our two Finnish fellow prisoners in 
Buturki Prison, Moscow, and their courageous heroism and 
martyrdom. That, however, is not the reason tor this letter, 
but the following, which is an extract from a letter which I 
have received recently from Helsinki: 

“Our frozen wall is still holding out in the East, and will 
continue to hold out, God willing. We are all filled with a 
joyous courage. It is an ardent struggle put up by the whole 
people. Each is conscious of his responsibilities, right up 
from the child of six or eight years old. Good qualities are 
emerging as never before. It is a huge contest, in which each 
has his réle and his task: it is the Finnish Olympia.”— 
Yours, &c., Geo. F. GRACEY. 

20 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


APATHY AND WASTE 


S1r,—The letter signed “Salvo” in your issue of March 8th 
is a typical reflection of the present official attitude to this 
subject. 

I must apologise if my estimate of the tonnage of valuable 
material which is thrown away was not exact, but I am really 
not so much concerned with the exactitude of such large 
estimates as with the urgent need that the total should be 
quickly and efficiently dealt with. When, however, “ Salvo” 
says that the task, thus thoroughly performed, is neither 
enormous nor highly technical, nor expensive to start, I beg 
to state that from the point of view of the average local 
councillor (outside the large cities and county boroughs), who 
is responsible, I believe, for some 60 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, the task is aptly described by those expressions. 

Taking waste paper alone as an instance, this is classified 
into thirty-eight different grades, and the price ranges from 
IIs. per cwt. to 3s. 3d. But if the paper is not technically 
graded the seller, from actual experience recently gained, is 
likely to get less than the lowest price, regardless of what 
percentage of paper belonging to the highest grades there may 
be in the stock sold. 

As regards capital expenditure, “Salvo” says: “The 
vaunted German schemes are financed from the Winter Help 
Fund.” Exactly. And if the German schemes (which have 
been successful over a number of years—even if “ vaunted ”) 
have to be financed, how are we to set up our own new 
machinery and get it in motion without similar outlay? 

I am, at any rate, delighted to hear from “ Salvo” that the 
Salvage Department have held conferences with representa- 
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tives of local authorities and have provided honorary dis 

advisers to give them guidance and the information on 
badly need. All I can say is that the local authorin. 
which I am a humble councillor have received no hele 
to any such conference, and if the advice of our — 
district adviser, who lives in a far-distant city, js on a . 
with that we have received from other officials, including a 
the Controller of Salvage himself, to the effect that “hous, 
wives should leave their clean paper beside the dustbin re 
collected by the dustman,” it will not be very helpful § 
obvious and practical reasons. In the meantime the cates 
tors’ lorries are fully occupied with their legitimate duty of 
transporting “waste” from the dustbin to the dump, jy 
accordance with the terms of their contracts, and local auth, 
rities continue to be bludgeoned and left to their own devices 
—Yours faithfully, C. A E. Cuupteigy, 


DENTISTRY FOR EVACUEES 


S1r,—Parents are urged not to bring their children home from 
the reception areas. 

A child in my care was recently taken to the doctor 
account of a rash suspected to be measles. The doctor sid 
it was due to poisoning from his teeth. The dentist said thy 
four teeth badly needed stopping. Since, however, the chili 
was an evacuee he could not treat them, since only emergency 
treatment may be provided under the Regulations. Nor could 
he take out four teeth; but if I would wait until the chili 
had severe toothache, he could then remove the offending 
tooth. ; 

The parent, therefore, is expected to acquiesce in her child 
suffering from poisoning until he has had four separate attacks 
of severe toothache. An appeal to the Local Education 
Authority has confirmed that this is the ruling. It is added 
that it may be possible to arrange for stoppings in April 
The school has been here since September, and no child has 
had any dental treatment. 

It is not surprising that parents take their children home 
to be dealt with in London hospitals.—Yours, &c., 

E. Moser y Bet. 

Lady Margaret School, Parsons Green, S.W. 6. 










































AMERICA AND AN ARMISTICE 


Sir,—It is reported from America that Senator Pittman, 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, 
has said in a broadcast that “ both Germany and Britain must 
now realise more fully the terrible costs of war and both, 
therefore, must be more amenable to arbitration. He suggested 
a thirty-day armistice, which would enable the neutral Powers 
to offer their services in reconciling the divergent war aims 
of the belligerents.” 

It may not be irrelevant to recall the fact that during the 
years of the American Civil War John Bright was in constant 
and intimate communication with Seward, Lincoln’s Secretary 
of State, and that at one stage of the war when there was 
some talk in the North of a peace of compromise with the 
slave States Bright, the very protagonist of peace, gave all the 
weight of his counsel against it. Fundamentally, the cause 
of the Allies today is identical with that of the American North 
eighty years ago—in the great words of Dante, “that on this 
little threshing-floor of mortals life may be lived freely and 
in peace "—and talk of “reconciling the divergent war aims 
of the belligerents” is not less unreal and mischievous now 
than it was then.—Yours, &c., JoHN D. SINcLarR. 

7 Kingsburgh Road, Edinburgh, 12. 























MENTIONED IN DESPATCHES 


S1tr,—May I ask you to favour me with a small space in your 
publication for the voicing of a suggestion which I think will 
be met with pleasure and approval, if adopted, by the nation 
as a whole? 

1. “That a new medal or decoration be instituted for al 
members of the Allies—British, French and Polish—who are 
“ Mentioned in Despatches.” 2. That, if adopted, the ribbon 
of the medal in question should be a blend of the Colours of 
the three countries. 3. That the medal should be called 
“The Mentioned-in-Despatches Medal” or the “M.D.M” 
—I have the honour to remain, dear Sir, your obedient 
servant, ERNEST H. TAYLOR. 
Bishop Oak, Wolsingham, Co. Durham. 
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INVADED BRITAIN 


giz, —In the article entitled “ Invaded Britain,” in your issue 
xf January oth, the author writes: “Legend declares that the 
aemy were frightened by a distant view of Welshwomen in 
seit ted cloaks ; whatever the actual facts, the episode, from 
the military standpoint, could hardly have been briefer or more 
successful.” ; 

There is, as it happens, a letter in existence, of which I 
made an exact copy, that was written five days after the 
invasion. This letter, which contains no punctuation of any 
sort, runs : 7 : 

: Narberth Febry 27 1797 
Dear Sister I write to you hoping that you are in good health 
as | am at present thanks be to God for it the French invaded 
near fisgard Last wednesday wich put the Contry in Great Con- 
fysion because they wear 14 hundard and the Contry gathard 
fom all parts of Pembrokeshire near four hundard Women in 
Red flanes and Squier Cambel went to ask them were they to 
geht and they said they were and when they com near the french 
nut down thair arms and they weas all tok presoners that time 
and sre bhrought to haverfordwest friday night Last not one kild 
But too of our men and five of the french by been to Bould please 
ip give my love to my Brother and recive the same your self and 
we are wel so 10 more at present from your loving Brother and 
Sister John & Mary Mathias 
We had no more than about four hundard men under arms and 
they thought the women to Be a Ridgment of Soldiers and they 
14 hundard and the Lord tok from our Enemes the Spirit of 
War and to him be the Prais 
God save the King 

From this one must conclude that the women in their red 
flanes were more of a reality than are most legends. 
Incidentally, what a fine film might be made of this re- 
markable affair—Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD C. POWELL. 


Poels, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


BANNED MUSIC 


Sir,—In his article “Herr Schmidt on Culture” your music 
critic refers to a German broadcast in which it was suggested 
that England had banned performances of Wagner’s music. 
Perhaps the broadcaster had seen and accepted as evidence 
the following letter from the Rector of Horfield which 
appeared in the Bristol Evening World on January 31st, 1940. 

“Sir—May I express my surprise and regret that the B.B.C. 
Symphony Concert in the Colston Hall today includes items from 
Wagner’s Siegfried and Gétterdammerung. These operas are 
the musical embodiment of German brutality and unprincipled 
domination and are not fit for performance at the present time.” 
—Yours faithfully, S. G. GODMAN. 
King’s College London Union Society, 

c/o Victoria Rooms, Bristol, 8. 


“ UNFINISHED VICTORY ” 


Sin—Twenty-two years ago, as a young soldier just back 
from France, I voted Labour not because I took any interest 
in home politics, but solely because I was revolted by the 
folly and inhumanity of the Make the Germans Pay campaign. 
I did not find that any of my friends or relations agreed with 
me; on the contrary they most of them regarded my opinions 
as perverse and unpatriotic. And until 1934 it was, with rare 
exceptions, only the people on the Left who believed in giving 
the Germans a fair deal. Then came Hitler. Dr. Goebbels’ 
propaganda machine began to tune up, and within a couple of 
years the very people who had voted in 1918 for a peace of 
vengeance were beating their breasts over the wickedness of 
Its defects were enormously exaggerated (the worst 
of them had been cured by this time), and Hitler was en- 
couraged to believe that a forcible revision of frontiers would 
not be resented in this country. 

Was this change of attitude the result of an awakening 
conscience, or was it due to an admiration of the Nazi system? 
All I can say is that is certain circles the absorption of German 
propaganda reached extraordinary lengths in the months ju: 
before and just after Munich. At an election meeting which 
I attended little over a year ago, the Conservative speaker, a 
Well-known peer, assured his listeners that the F:ench army 
was so “rotten with Communism” that it had refused to 
mobilise, that Dr. Benes was a secret Communist, and that 
immediately after the signature of the Munich Agreement he, 
Benes, | ordered the execution in prison of a number of 
It seemed as though anyone who did 


Versailles 
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1 enemies. 











not swallow Goebbels whole was to be regarded as a Red. 
This brings me to Mr. Bryant’s book, written, he tells us, 
at this period, and, in my opinion at least, based on much the 
same premises. It is, of course, far from being as crude or 
as stupid as the speech to which I have just referred. On 
the contrary, it is an extremely skilful presentation of the 
Nazi case, with all those qualifications and concessions to 
humane sentiment without which it would never be accepted 
by an English public. We are shown Hitler in a most sym- 
pathetic light, the Nazi movement as a simple movement of 
regeneration. If anyone doubts this let him compare the 
extracts Mr. Bryant gives from Mein Kampf with the book 
itself. He will see, then, what care has been taken to present 
Hitler’s views as favourably as possible. Of those monstrous 
passages, for example, in which Hitler cynically describes how 
he intends to corrupt and mislead the minds of the German 
people not a word is said. On the contrary, we get such 
remarks as this: “Human rights, Hitler proclaimed, were 
above State right.” In the introduction, it is true, written 
since the declaration of war, Mr. Bryant seems a little 
frightened at what he has said, and is at pains to toe the party 
line. 

As Mr. Bryant says, this is a free country. I should never 
have ventured to protest at his views if it had not been that he 
is well known as a Conservative and as a strong supporter of 
Mr. Chamberlain. Is it a good thing that people holding 
views of one sort should have an influential position in parties 
whose views are totally different? But here I was at least 
partly mistaken, and I apologise to Mr Bryant for supposing 
that he was a member of the Conservative Central Office, 
that he had ever been in the Ministry of Information, or that 
he occupied a leading position in the Right Book Club. I 
had what I thought fair reasons tor believing this, but I 
naturally accept Mr. Bryant’s denial. Far from attributing 
to him any sinister motives, I would say that the good faith 
with which his book was written is obvious. Its contradic- 
tions seem to come from Mr. Bryant being in one half of his 
nature a moralist with a strong love for his country and its 
way of life, but in the other half a romantic with an admira- 
tion for the grandiose and for manifestations of success and 
power. This blinds him to the real nature of the Nazi Revolu- 
tion, and to the fact that it constitutes as great a threat to the 
values on which Western civilisation is founded as anything 
that has been seen since the rise of Mohammedanism in the 
seventh century.—Yours faithfully, GERALD BRENAN. 
Aldbourne, Marlborough. 


GERMAN POTATOES 


S1r,—Inside information as to the internal economic condition 
of Germany is naturally of great interest and value. It will 
therefore probably be a little disconcerting to a whole-hogger 
patriot to note from page 352 of last week’s Spectator (“ Round 
Europe with Mr. Welles”) that “ potatoes are plentiful,” but 
somewhat of a relief to find from page 354 (“ The German 
Home Front”) that “the lack of potatoes has not yet been 
rectified.”—Yours faithfully, C. W. PILKINGTON-ROGERS. 
School House, Retford, Notts. 


DID HITLER EXPECT WAR? 


S1r,—The letter of Mr. N. G. S. Corbett taking exception to 
a statement in the previous issue of The Spectator to the 
effect that Herr Hitler neither expected nor desired war with 
France and Britain, seems to me unconvincing. The passages 
he quotes from the French Yellow Book show that the British 
and French Ambassadors repeatedly warned the Fihrer that 
an attack on Poland would mean war with the Western 
democracies, and that on one occasion Sir Nevile Henderson 
thought he had made Herr Hitler believe that. This is not 
very decisive.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
FoxTON BROADHOLT. 


THE “ NIGHTMARE” OF OFFICE 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson, in his interesting “People and 
Things” of last week, tells us that his fantasy of becoming 
Prime Minister is a “ day-dream.” . . . Surely this is a mistake 
in the use of words, uncommon in so fastidious a writer? To 


everyone else it would be a nightmare.—Yours faithfully, 
Renishaw Hall, Deroyshire. 


OsBERT SITWELL. 
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Economics and Peace 


The Economic Basis of a Durable Peace. By J. E. Meade. 
(Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 


Tue belief that wars are due te exclusively economic causes 
is a sure sign of deficient sensibility ; and it is one of the 
clearest indications of the decline of current intellectual 
standards that such a half-baked view should have gained so 
wide a following. Nevertheless it is possible wholly to repudiate 
this attitude and yet to hold that economic factors must play 
an important part in international relations and that in certain 
cases they may even be classed among the ultimate causes 
of war. It is not merely, as the Marxians contend, that 
propertied interests may profit from war—in modern times, 
this is probably the least important factor—but rather that 
situations may arise in which whole nations may stand to lose 
if they do not go to war or may even stand to gain if they are 
willing to pursue certain policies. If migration is blocked, a 
people may gain by enlarging its boundaries. If restriction 
is prevalent, a nation may lose if its markets are narrowed 
by the extension of the sphere of influence of other Powers. 
It is even conceivable that a nation may gain by actually 
enslaving the peoples of conquered territories. It would be 
folly to attribute the present war exclusively or even pre- 
dominantly to considerations of this sort. But that they have 
played some part is not open to serious question. 

If this is so, the case for international government, already 
sO convincing on political grounds, receives strong reinforce- 
ment. If peace is to be maintained, it is not only necessary 
to set up international control of national armies and navies, 
it is necessary also to co-ordinate national economic policies. 
Indeed, it is clear that, without some such apparatus of 
co-ordination, all attempts at mere political control are likely to 
be frustrated. The poorer nations, the people who stand to 
gain by extensions of their Lebensraum, are likely to regard 
the whole thing as a trap designed by the satisfied Powers 
to perpetuate the status quo-—an invitation to surrender the 
only means whereby at some time they may hope to remedy 
their economic disadvantages. Political and economic recon- 
struction must go hand in hand. Unless the possibility of 
war is eliminated by effective collective security, economic 
reconstruction must necessarily be frustrated; the rationale 
of autarky is essentially military. But political reconstruction, 
without the removal of the causes of economic friction, is 
equally likely to be abortive. 

So much would be commonly agreed among all who have 
given really serious attention to the problem. But now the 
question arises, if an international authority is to be set up, 
what powers are essential to its success? Should it be a 
fundamental principle of the constitution that there should 
be free trade, free migration, free capital movement, and a 
common currency between the member States? Or can the 
goal be reached by less drastic provisions? 

It is this fundamental question to which Mr. Meade, the 
talented author of recent League of Nations World Economic 
Surveys, addresses his attention in his latest essay. The con- 
clusion which he reaches is important. It is not necessary 
that the constitution of the international authority should be 
slavishly based upon the precedent of existing federations. 
It is possible that it may be thought desirable that there should 
be some limitations on trade and migration, some degree of 
monetary independence among the member States; and the 
constitution should not exclude these from the outset. But it 
is necessary, in all those spheres where international dis- 
harmony may arise, that the international authority should 
have the last word. If trade is to be limited, the limitation 
must receive international sanction. If migration is to be 
checked, the quotas must be laid down by the international 
authority. Exchange rates may be varied, but only by per- 
mission of the international central bank. There may be 
planned economies within national areas, but the plans must 
be subject to international rules 

These conclusions, if they are true, are of the utmost signifi- 


cance for any project of international reconstruction ; and 
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the probability of their substantial correctness seems to be 
enhanced by the fact that, by a logic which seems tO he 
inherent in the nature of the problem itsel!, they Converge 
on a solution to which other investigations have also recently 
been tending. It is not betraying secrets to divulge that Con. 
versations among certain economists, approaching the problem 
from points of view considerably different from that na 
which Mr. Meade has set out, have recently reached regyjy 
shortly to be published, which arrive at exactly the = 
principle of solution. Whethe1 our starting-point js liber 
or collectivist, it almost seems that, if our ultimate aim ; 
international harmony, we are inevitably forced to Simily 
conclusions. It is not necessary for international reconstrye. 
tion to force complete uniformity upon the different nation; 
economies. But it is necessary that there should be an inter. 
national authority with certain overriding powers. To hay 
reached agreement on this point is a long step forward, 

It has seemed so important to emphasise this central pois: 
that little space is left for further comment. I am tath, 
more sceptical than Mr. Meade of the probability of x 
co-existence of semi-independent national moneys  withoy 
continuous friction and I think that he underrates some ; 
the difficulties of co-ordinating the policies of complet 
planned national economies. The more the area of initiatiye 
in economic policy coincides with the area of national adminis. 
tration, the greater the possibility of trouble ; and I am incline 
to think that, in the long run, the necessity of eliminatin 
disturbing clashes of interest, would dictate a greater approx. 
mation to international liberalism than Mr. Meade think 
necessary. But I am very willing to defer debate on thee 
matters of policy until we have established an internation 
structure within which such disputes will have some sor 
political relevance. 


Meanwhile to all who seek ways of establishing peace ani 
international justice this book may be commended as a ven 
gallant attempt to aid their endeavours. LIONEL Rossins. 


Christian Addresses 
Thoughts in War-Time. By William Temple, Archbishop « 
York. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d.) 

Tuis little volume is not a new work by the Archbishop oi 
York, but a collection of various articles and addresses which 
he has contributed since the outbreak of the war to the dis- 
cussion going on about the problems which the war presents 
to Christians. It contains also one paper not by the Arch- 
bishop—a reprint of a paper by the late Canon B. H. Streeter 
issued during the last war on the general question of pacifism 
and the teaching of Christ. 

From the point of view of a Christian who is not a pacifis 
(and most Christians are not), there is a danger, in taking up 
an attitude to war and its problems, of an aberration on either 
side of the true line. There is the danger of a pacifist posi- 
tion which dissociates the Christian citizen from the efforts 
and sacrifices incurred by his fellow-citizens in a fight for 
righteousness, and there is the danger of the Chris 
tuan’s losing, if he does associate himself in such a fight, the 
distinctive character of a Christian in his fellowship with God 
and with his fellow-men. While Dr. Temple marks ven 
clearly the grounds on which he rejects pacifism, he is main) 
concerned in these essays and addresses to save us from the 
opposite danger, to show how trust in God, submission to God 
charity to men, is to be preserved through all the exigencies 
of the conflict. He leaves it to Canon Streeter’s paper at the 
end of the volume to set out at greater length the argument 
against pacifism, and, reading again that Oxford Paper written 
twenty-four or twenty-five years ago, one is struck by seeing 
how little all the argument for and against pacifism in the las 
few years has added to the discussions which went on 
Christian circles in the earlier months of the last war. The 
same arguments repeated on either side over and over again! 

A great deal, of course, of the disagreement is due to con 
fusion or woolliness of thought, and here this little book ma 
be especially useful, with Dr. Temple’s exceptional gift [0 
expounding the distinctions which ought to be made ane 
putting things clearly and incisively. On the question, [0 
instance, how far the principles of conduct which apply to # 
individual apply to the behaviour of nations to each other 
Dr. Temple makes plain that in the action of a nation the 
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apical principles which come in are those which belong to 
rrusteeship. 

May a trustee 
noticeable that in 
the Government 


be generous with his client’s property? It is 
this connexion the Left Wing tends to identify 
and the Community, and so urge a course of 
nerous action, the whole community being regarded as a moral 
an and the Government as its spokesman. The Right Wing 
ae to emohasise in this connexion the distinction between the 
Government and the community, and apply to the Government 
“ ethics of trusteeship. There is truth in both views. Even 
tne . . 

the country were unanimous, the Government would be trustee 
xs much as spokesman, for a nation is a fellowship of past, present 
ond future generations, and the rights of the unborn claim 
consideration 

This seems to put the matter with admirable compactness. 
Or take again the address on “ Love and Justice.” Dr. Temple 
how between corporate groups, acting through their 


“ 


shows 
eo the law of love does not apply in the same way as 
between individuals, that the relations between such groups 
must be regulated, in the present state of the world, by the 
But this does not, he adds, mean that the law 
“The way of love for all corporations, 


jaw of justice 
of love is abrogated. 
including nations, lies through justice.” 

There is another cha!lenge to woolly thinking in the address 
headed “Is Life Sacrosanct?” The idea, Dr. Temple says, 
that it cannot be right for a Christian to kill a fellow human 
being in any circumstances, because physiological life is sup- 
posed to be sacrosanct, is not a Christian idea at all. 

But Dr. Temple is concerned not only with the duty of a 
Christian to his neighbours, but even more with the right 
relation, under the trial of war, of a believer to God. Two 
addresses deal with the thoughts which ought to govern a 
Christian’s prayers in war-time. 

Praver for our victory is prayer for the enemy’s defeat; we 
must desire that; it is, I beiieve, our duty to fight for precisely 
that; but because here satisfaction to us means frustration of their 
purpose to other of God’s children, we must not in His presence 
assume the function of judge. Iv 1s, I think, far better not to pray 
directly for victory at all. But it is permissible, though not free 
from spiritual danger, if we add and mean the words “if it be Thy 
will.” 

What is perhaps the article of greatest interest in the volume 
js not concerned mainly with the war. It is that headed 
“Theology Today.” The Archbishop gives in it some account 
of the formation of his own religious philosophy and of the 
difference he finds between the theology of younger men 
today and the theology of twenty-five years ago. ‘There are 
some of those capital epigrams in the volume in which his 
friends will hear the authentic voice of William Temple. 
“God is something more than a diffused essence of amiability ” 
p. 96). “If, when a man says that he believes in God, what 
he means is that, not having given much thought to the matter, 
he is inclined to suppose that there probably exists a Being who 
may not inappropriately be called God—then truly it does not 
(p. 127). 


” 


matter whether in that sense he believes or not 
Epwyn BEVAN. 


The English Faust 
Christopher Marlowe: A Biographical and Critical Study. 
By F. S. Boas. (Clarendon Press. 1s. 
English writers 
and exciting— 
none perhaps 
To have 


and tragic careers of 
story of our literature so 
D. H. Lawrence 


Christopher 


Or all the astonishing 
that make the 
Swift, B Shelley, 


mor 


more wonderful 


rich 
there is 


than Marlowe’s. 


Written what he wrote, to have made his contribution to Eliza- 
bethan dr 1 and poetry, and to have died still under thirty! 
It is a chastening thought. Then there 1s his strange, enig- 
matic, powerful personality that so impressed itself upon 
Iriend and one was apparently either one or the other 


him—the mystery surrounding his end. What would one 


few letters of his, a diary, a note-book, to have 


survived? What would have come of him if he had lived, 
h his interests outside literature and the theatre, his 
Passionate interest in religion, in thought, and politics? (One 
sure that he would have got into trouble But 


not have written; im what direction would the 
developed if he had lived to write alongside of 
fascinating, tantalising questions, fruitless almost 
n the absence of diary, note-book, or even scrap 
, we have to be content with accumulating little 
rmation, direct and indirect, concerning him. 
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It is pleasant to record that more of such information has 
been accumulated in the past ten years than in any decade 
before, and by both American and English scholars ; though 
really they belong to one school, the Public Record Office 
school, whence most of the valuable new contributions have 
come. Dr. Boas, who has been at work on the subject over 
the past forty years, is au fait with all the new research, and 
has made contributions of his own, has now summed it up in 
a critical and biographical study which is not likely to be 
bettered. Those of us who are at work in the splendid, and 
tremunerative, field of our sixteenth-century history and lilera- 
lure, expected that this would by the standard work on 
Marlowe. It is. 

Dr. Boas’s particular contributions to Marlowe scholarship 
have been mainly literary, and he exhibits admirably the 
extent of the classical influences upon his work. He insists, 
evidently quite rightly, on Marlowe’s remarkable fidelity to his 
sources ; more than any other dramatist his inspiration was 
literary, other books. The image 
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Instead of music I will hear him speak ; 
His looks shall be my only library, 
gains new force from this knowledge of the kind of man he 
was ; he was very much an intellectual, like Ben Jonson, like 
Milton, compared with “Nature’s child,” Shakespeare. He 
was made more strictly in the mould of the Italian Renais- 
sance than any other of our writers. Dr. Boas writes justly 
and well of his Renaissance aspiration after the fullness of 
power and beauty and knowledge, which inspires all his 
work, and speaks magnificently out of his best passages: 
Nature that framed us of four elements 
Warring within our breasts for regiment, 
Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds ; 


Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world, 
And measure every wandering planet’s course, 
Sull climbing after knowledge infinite, 

And always moving as the restless spheres, 
Will us to wear ourselves and never rest... . 


He was the nearest thing to an English Faust, the “ unsatiable 
speculator ”: no wonder that character attracted him: he must 
have seen himself in the part, as Shakespeare in Prospero. The 
contrast between those two is most  suggestively put by 
Dr. Boas ; he says that in their difference lies the measure of 
division between Marlowe and Shakespeare. He does not 
add, what is incredible but true, that Marlowe’s Faust is a 
creation of a young man in his twenties, where Shakespeare’s 
Prospero comes at the end of a lifetime of experience. The 
cne was an intellectual poet, evidently fascinated by the 
problem of belief, full of contempt for human credulity: 
Dr. Boas points out that each of the three great religions, 


Christianity, Judaism, Mohommedanism, comes under his 
lash in turn: 
I count religion but a childish toy, 


And hold there is no sin but ignorance. 

“It was the combination of the ratiocrinative and the imagin- 
ative faculties in Marlowe that was to be the distinctive note 
of his genius.” Pride and contempt were the dominant notes 
of his temperament—Ralegh’s was the nearest to him of all his 
contemporaries ; where Shakespeare was all 
amiability and courtesy, a nature full of pity and every human 
sympathy. 


gentleness, 


Kyd described him 


‘ 


This being so, his life was according. 
as “intemperate and of a cruel heart,” spoke of his 
in attempting sudden privy injuries to men.” He was dis- 
putatious, and according to Baines “ almost into every company 
he persuades men to atheism, willing them not to 
be afraid of bugbears and hobgoblins,” that “the 
first beginning of religion was only to keep men in awe.” 
Like nearly all the poets, he could not abide Protestants: them 
he called “ hypecritical He was, we must remember, 
and 


* rashness 


he cometh 
asserting 


asses.” 
very young; a high-church, as opposed 
-church, unbelievet It would seem that what his 
sition came to was a sort of Deism, like Ralegh’s: 


very brilliant 
to a low 
intellectual pe 
paying tribute to a God 
that high and never 
Nor in one place is circumscriptible, 
But everywhere fills every continent 
With strange infusion of his sacred vigour. 


sits on sleeps, 


difference from ordinary men was 
Dr. Boas is as judicious on the 


on the former; and his sensible 


What made Marlowe’s 
his genius and his sexuality. 
latter as he is illuminating 








beh ene 


—— oe ee tee 
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treatment of this subject is very creditable, particularly in one 
of his generation. He makes no bones about what it was 
that attracted Marlowe in the theme of Edward II—the 
relations of Edward and Gaveston, and draws our attention 
rightly to the parallels in Dido, Queen of Carthage, in the 
Massacre at Paris and in Marlowe’s treatment of Leander. 
He does not, however, discuss what light this may throw 
upon the attitude of mind of the Elizabethan public. 


In the background of Marlowe’s life, as in that of Babington 
to his great misfortune, there lurks the figure of Robert Poley, 
spy, informer, agent provocateur, a go-between the persecuted 
Catholics and the Government. From Babington’s last despair- 
ing letter to him, he must have been a most fascinating, most 
plausible, false person: “ Farewell sweet Robin, if as I take 
thee, true to me. If not, adieu omnium bipedum nequissimus.” 
This man was present at Marlowe’s death. Dr. Boas calls him 
“the very genius of the Elizabethan underworld.” But indeed 
there were many others like him in that astonishing age which 
Marlowe so well expressed. Nor indeed does Dr. Boas miss 
the parallel between that age and this. A. L. Rowse. 


**Education Eating Up Life’’ 


Too Much College. By Stephen Leacock. (John Lane. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts book, though it has a serious undertone, is not meant to 
be taken too seriously. The wrapper informs us solemnly 
that the author has behind him nearly twenty years’ attendance 
at school and college, ten years of school teaching, and thirty- 
six years as a professor at McGill: in four years of retirement 
he has gathered for us the ripe fruit of so long an experience. 
But, as a matter of fact, in this book he is engaged in de- 
bunking modern pedagogy, and thoroughly enjoys the process. 
In a moment of frankness he writes: “ All this, you will say, 
is exaggerated, is over-coloured, is not truth. Very likely. 
But a half-truth in argument, like a half-brick, carries better.” 
So he showers his half-bricks on schools and colleges, and 
all their works and ways: sometimes, it must be owned, he 
scores a palpable hit. 

He begins with a spirited attack on English spelling and 
pronunciation: plenty of material there. Then he deals with 
the curriculum, subject by subject. English literature is an 
attempt to teach the unteachable: the school teachers poison 
the love of literature at the root. History should be taught in 
the cinema, at 50 cents per epoch. Science ought to mean, 
it seems, physics, biology and a general smattering: chemistry, 
for some reason, is not mentioned. Latin is approved, though 
not “stream-lined” Latin: it is an open door leading into 
the great world of the past. “Boys learn to write good 
English sentences by writing bad Latin ones ”—a hard saying, 
and not the only one in this chapter. “ Greek, sir,” said Dr. 
Johnson, “is like lace: every man gets as much of it as he 
can.” “You can’t learn a little Greek,” says our author ; “it 
won't divide: it’s like a billiard ball. Half of it is no good.” 
Perhaps Dr. Johnson is the wiser here, for Professor Leacock 
is not altogether happy on classical ground Horace, for 
instance, did not expel Nature “ furco,” a word unknown to 
Latin. This may be a misprint, but what were we to say ol 
the judgement that “the wit of Aristophanes is about as funny 
as the jests of a village joker ” and that “ Browning and Cicero 
were doing the same thing, proposing to sacrifice immediate 
comprehension for the sake of deeper comprehension when 
comprehended ”? 

The writer advances with even greater freedom into the 
remaining fields of the curriculum. French, as taught in 
America, is to him anathema, a futility, an idiocy: and, since 
he holds that the language can only be learned by ten years’ 
residence in France, or by teaching it to yourself, the situation 
for schools must needs be desperate. Economics is his own 
subject, and he lets fly. The theorists have caused it to lose 
ali meaning for daily life. Hence “every nation is calling in 
one breath for freer trade and economic nationalism, for a 
sound currency as debased as possible, for rigid economy 
with plenty of spending—in other words, calling out “ High! 
Low! Up! Down! Begin! Stop!” He will not be without 
sympathisers here. On psychology finally he opens all the 
gates of derision, and gives us some good fun: it is bunk. 

Yet, as I have said, there is a serious undertone in his 
wildest generalisations. He shares the educational malaise 
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which is perceptible in all free civilised countries, the fee 

that education is out of touch with the real needs of lif 
and does not yield value enough for the sacrifice of wie 
years of youth. He expresses some very sound truths, “hh 
the long run there is no education worth while, none with any 
meaning, except what we give ourselves, or at least make ow 
own.” “A large part of knowledge cannot be tested by Written 
examinations, except to its own harm.” And he sums up 
his book by saying: “This is not a plea for cheaper, shorter 
education in the mean sense, but for education that does not 
end with college and for learning that never dies.” 

There is a supplement of “Kindred Essays in Education 
and Humour,” many of which were amusing enough, ang , 
totally irrelevant article on “ Bass Fishing on Lake Simeoe” 
which he put in to please himself. 

There are a good deal of fun and some profit to be got 
out of this book. Cyrit. Norwoop, 


The Man who was France 
Richelieu. By Carl J. Burckhardt. (Allen and Unwin. 16s.) 


Dr. BURCKHARDT, who has combined the career of a dis 
tinguished historian with momentous experiences of practical 
statesmanship—he was League High Commissioner for 
Danzig—is peculiarly fitted to interpret the life of Richelieu 
His book, which appeared in Germany some time ago, is of 
the first importance, and the English translation js very 
welcome. Yet it is nevertheless disappointing that Dr. 
Burckhardt should not have carried his first volume beyond 
the year 1630. Significant as was Richelieu’s rise to power, 
it is his tenure of power which is above all interesting w 
us today. For Richelieu was far more than the architect of 
the French monarchy; he was the first statesman fully to 
accept and triumphantly to vindicate the theory of “ égotsme 
national” in foreign affairs ; he, more than any man, evolved 
and crystallised the French outlook, creating from its 
incoherent particles that great and complex nation which has 
become in course of time the very symbol of European 
civilisation. His is the gigantic figure which overshadows 
the history of France, and in comparison with which the genial 
Henry and the glorious Louis are but statues on the fagade. 
In so far as certain characteristics are connected with 
certain peoples in the popular mind, those characteristics caa 
almost invariably be traced to the infiuence of an outstanding 
historic figure. _ In a thousand conscious or unconscious 
copies the type will perpetuate itself. And so in Richelieu it 
is possible to trace with tolerable accuracy the characteristics 
of French civilisation and of the French outlook—the pre- 
occupation with order and symmetry, the rejection of 
inessentials, the administrative talent, the diversity of intel 
lectual interest, the judicious ruthlessness. Richclieu spoke 
of the King and the dynasty with almost religious awe, but 
the divinity in which he really believed was La France, 4 
divinity which he laboriously created in his own image, 
But for the light which Dr. Burckhardt will throw on 
Richelieu’s ultimate achievement we have yet to wait, and 
must content ourselves for the time being with his account 
of the events which conditioned and formed his charactet. 
“All rising to great place,” sagely wrote Bacon, “is by 3 
winding stair.” The trouble from the biographer’s point of 
view is that winding stairs have a generic resemblance. 
Richelieu’s eventful and uneven life before he finally estad- 
lished himself makes a rattling good story, but it is very like 
other rattling good stories, and it has been told before. It 
is therefore the latter part of the book, the chapters which 
describe Richelieu’s first steps in foreign policy from 1624 
to 1630, when he was gradually gaining control of a Europeat 
situation shamefully mishandled by his predecessors, which 
are by far the most interesting. Here Dr. Burckhardt’s 
scholastic learning and practical wisdom are seen at their best. 
In the earlier part he is not so successful. Although his 
handling of Richelieu’s first years is chiefly subjective, ht 
spends too much time on what, in a biography of this order, 
must be regarded as trivialities. Is it necessary, even in the 
effort to attract a wider public, for so eminent a scholar “ 
Dr. Burckhardt to squander time and space evoking 4 
seventeenth - century background of flashing rapiers and 
rustling satins? Besides, we all know about Lord Carlisle's 
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“Keep faith 
with the public” 


HE DAILY EXPRESS is the most 
popular newspaper in Britain and the 
greatest newspaper in the world. 
It is read in every fourth home in the country. 
It has always been planned to send the Daily 
Express to half the homes in Britain. 
That hope may be realised before long. 
* * * 
The Sunday Express was founded in 1919 
and has become the most formidable of the 
Sunday papers. 





has been carried to a conclusion since the 
outbreak of war. 

The construction is believed to be on fire- 
proof and bombproof lines. This Daily 
Express standby plant was the first of the so- 
called bombproof buildings projected and 
brought to completion since the war menace 
has arisen. In this emergency plant there are 
now available, for the production of the 
Express Newspapers, 50 presses and 39 lino- 

type machines. 



















It has been the most On the South side of the 

remarkable story of de- Lord Beaverbrook keeps in river, the Daily Express 

veloping sale and grow- touch every day with each of maintains a_ small 

ing influence in all the the three main offices and standby plant giving 

records of Fleet Street. with every department of access to I2 presses. 

the enterprise. 
* " * A 1 s his lisc soF . itt * * * 

The publication of the And, in his discussions with 

Express newspapers the executives of the news- Between the headquar- 

takes place in three paper, he looks upon him- ters in London and the 

self as the spokesman of the ante i —— 

centres— London, cial I plants in Manchester 

. eaders. 2 
Manchester and Glas- ae a and Scotland, the 
gow : —— i. 1¢ has - Express relies upon a 
: throughout his business life: . ‘ 

In the twenty years that om cco cs magnificent system for 

: : Keep faith with the public. . os a 

have been spent in the transmission of news. 

There are telegraphic 






















building up this great 
enterprise, three new 
plants have been erected. 
Each of them has been based upon a single 
model, the famous Daily Express building in 
Fleet Street, which has served as an example 
to architects ever since it was completed in 
t931. * * * 
Production requires 93 presses. No other 
newspaper in the world uses nearly so many. 
110 linotypes are operated to secure the 
speed of type setting, essential to rapid 
handling of the news. 

* * * 
The Daily Express has a standby plant 
adjoining the Evening Standard building. 
That is, equipment which will be put into 
use if emergency requires it. 
A new building was put up with ample press 
room capacity. This building is therefore 
essentially an Express undertaking, and it 





ISSUED BY THE EXP 


LONDON 





MANCHESTER 





circuits, private tele- 
phone lines with three separate telephone 
exchanges, Creed machines and telegraphic 
transmission of photographs. 
By these means, the readers of the news- 
paper are assured of the same degree of 
service in every centre. The news is 









never late. * * + 





At Leatherhead in Surrey, an_ efficient 
installation of listening towers is the most 
complete and extensive wireless plant of any 
newspaper anywhere. There is no other plant 
in Great Britain rivalling this Express 
station. * * * 

An alternative system of transmission to 
Northern plants is now under construction 
at Cherkley, Leatherhead, with facilities for 
continuous publication in case of enemy 
attack on London. 
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largesse of silver horseshoes and the diamonds which Anne 
of Austria may or may not have given to Buckingham. The 
effect of such trimmings is as if a head of Richelieu by 
Philippe de Champaigne had been superimposed on some 
dexterous little piece by Meissonier. esides, Dr. Burck- 
hardt’s gift is better suited to more serious things than the 
evocation of atmosphere. He has the far more unusual and 
valuable ability for unfolding all the complexities and 
illuminating the essentials of a political situation. His first 
volume gives promise that his completed life of Richelieu may 
be worthy of so great a subject. C. V. WepGwoon. 


of Gold 


Gaelic by 


The Sporran Full 


More West Highland Tales. Translated 

John G. McKay. (Oliver and Boyd. 
J. F. CAMpBELI. OF IsLAy, who died in 1885, was an ideal 
collector of Highland folk-tales. He belonged to the country, 
he spoke the language, and he never wished to dress up or 
improve what he heird. His Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands, first published in 1860, has remained the classic 
collection ; and now the Scottish Anthropological and Folk- 
lore Society is beginning to publish the manuscripts which 
Islay left behind him. More West Highland Tales is the first 
volume of this undertaking. 


from the 
25s. 


When Campbell was making his collection, story-telling was 
still as much a part of Highland life as peat-cutting or dulse- 
gathering. The great days of the Senachie, or bard, were 
over: they ended, like so much else in Highland life, when 
the chieftains took to English ways of living. But many of 
the stories which the bards had polished and provided with 
rhythmical interludes survived, and were still the natural way 
of passing the time on a journey or of entertaining friends 
round the peat-fire. Even in Campbell’s day, however, doubt 
and denigration had crept in with the English language. 
Campbell had asked some schoolmasters in Ross-shire to take 
down any stories they came across ; but after a time the col- 
lectors struck work, “ one saying that he would write no more 








The Travel Book of 
the Moment 


WALTZING 
MATILDA 


A Background to Australia 


ARNOLD L. HASKELL 


“I do feel that a book like this make 
people here understand what kind of thing the 
these 


will 


and how important young 


to the future of the world.” 
JOHN MASEFIELD 


Empire is, 
nations are 


“Rich with charm, reason and _ intelligence, 


unhampered by prejudice, a well-documented 
and personal introduction to Australia. Though 


I escape for family reasons Mr. Haskell’s 
criticism that all the Englishman knows of 
Australia is sheep, Sydney Bridge, and 
Bradman. I should ask for no better introdue- 
tion to the seenery, culture, history, and 
significance of that continent than this 
moderate but most persuasive hook.” 

H. FE. BATES 

Book Society 
Mareh Recommendation 

With 37 photographs. 12s, 6d. net. 
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lies for the whole estate.” 
stories are the worst told in the book.) 
how much of “Iain Og, Son of 
coloured by the transcriber, who, as the notes tell US, liked 


(It happens that these Ross-shire 
And we may Wonder 
the King oj France.” j, 


to find an allegorical meaning in every sentence, (“The 
Cailleach Ghlas is a complete material representation of mon! 
delinquency She is one-eyed. So is the mind Without 
moral perception.”) 

These comments, however, are kept separate from the 
stories ; and the best of ihe tales, which are well up to te 
standard of the Popular Tales, show no signs of having Passed 
through a hostile or sceptical mind. The narratives are lively 
and pointed, there is no redundant comment or description, 
and the repetitions swing the story along, like a good chon 
In several we can see how the tale has been worked oye 
by successive generations: the heroine of one goes to , 
finishing school in Edinburgh, the hero of another use , 
gun to kill a warlock. They differ from the convention, 
fairy tale in the great matter-of-factness of their endings; , 
story of a magic ring and miraculous escapes ends with “ The: 
bought many houses, and there were not any people in Edin. 
burgh as rich as they.” 

This scholarly edition, which prints Gaelic and English op 
Opposite pages, indicates interpolations from other versions jp 
square brackets, and indexes the motifs according to th 
classification of Professor Stith Thompson, is mainly intended 
for specialists. But anyone who enjoys Hans Andersen’s “Big 
Claus” or “The Wild Swans” would enjoy “The Thre: 
Shirts of Canach Down” or “The Bird’s Liver and th 
Sporran Full of Gold.” Perhaps in time a popular selection 
may be made, but this is certainly the book for libraries and 


enthusiasts. JANET ADAM SMITH 
These ‘Teachers 
The Problem Teacher. By A. S. Neill. (Herbert Jenkins, ¢, 


The Problem Teacher is the third volume in Mr. Neill’ 
“problem trilogy,” following the volumes on The Problem 
Child and The Problem Parent. Readers who are interested 
in education, as well as those who want to find out mor 
about these kittle cattle to whom they must perforce entrust 
their offspring, should read The Problem Teacher, synony- 
mous, in Mr. Neill’s view, with the average teacher. 

In The Problem Teacher, as in all his books, Mr. Neill r- 
states his belief in a free environment for the young and 
impressionable child where he can live, act and talk freely 
for thus only can he develop self-reliance and ability to think 
for himself and grow independently. 

“Today,” he writes, “the chief law in school is: Thou shalt 
obey. The only obedience of value is the obedience a man has 
to his inner self. All external obediences are a curse to growth 
In its psychological component this is the conflict between Fascism 
and Democracy . . If the child obeys the teacher, the teacher 
ought to obey the child. To the old-fashioned teacher this my 
sound nonsense, but I have had this reciprocity in my schol 
for many years and it has been can 


a complete success . la 
order a child out of my room 


if I don’t want him, and he can 
order me out of his for the same reason.” 


This quotation gives a clue to what Mr. Neill is likely t 
ask of teachers and, consequently, which of them will b& 
problems to him. Their name is legion ; the dignified teachet 
the formal teacher, the specialist who sees no further thao 
his subject, practically all unmarried women and some marned 
Indeed, for the average conventional reader and teacher, the 
obvious criticism will be that everyone is out of step but 
our Neill. 


Serious as his indictment is against the conventional schoo: 
and the teachers therein, his criticisms are sound and of rea 
value, nor is his complaint against teachers petty or personal 
He sees us as unhappy victims of ou rown schooldays, author 
tarian society, education committees and parents incapable @ 
understanding children. He the impossibility 
teachers really understanding children while they have large 
It is probable 


secs, too, 
classes and must produce standardised results. 
that a community gets the teachers it deserves. 


It is a vicious circle: the schools are too formal and stre® 
unduly what a child knows ; the teachers are too self-satished 
and too unconcerned with their obvious failure to produce # 
N. C 


critical, active and cultured democracy. 
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“Those Days 


“is one of the most delightful books of reminiscences that I have ever 
read.” A. G. MacDONELL (Observer) 


“covers one of the most interesting periods of our history—from the 
middle of the nineties to the outbreak of the war in 1914.” 
HENRY W. NEVINSON (Spectator) 


“ brilliantly contrasts the state of the world to-day with what it was in 
the years before 1914.” J. B. FIRTH (Daily Telegraph) 
“... covering the intensely significant years between the eighties and the 
outbreak of war in 1914, it ensures him a nucleus of interested readers 
who will be able to follow his survey as contemporaries.” 

EVELYN SHARP (Manchester Guardian) 


“is one of those rare books ... on every page there is a delicious 


story or a reminiscence of some great man, or a poem .. .” 
A. CG. MacDONELL (Observer) 


E. C. Bentley 


“is a man of unusual distinction in many fields.” 
HENRY W. NEVINSON (Spectator) 


“has knowledge, wit, fairness, and a firm style ... he is no egoist; 


society, rather than self, is his theme.” IVOR BROWN (Listener) 


“is a man whom the years have treated lightly—he writes from his 
sixties of his undergraduate days, with a freshness of recollection which 
makes nothing of time.” Tablet 


“is a man of unusually fine intelligence.” ROBERT LYND (News Chronicle) 
“ what is so rare is the entire absence of malice. I have found plenty 


of opportunities for it, but not a single instance.” 
HENRY W. NEVINSON (Specta‘or) 


“it would be hard to find a better survey of 
Britain’s progress from security to danger at the 
turn of the last century.” 


Frontispiece, 12/- net 10 Orange Street W.C.2 
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New Novels 


(Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
(Jonathan Cape. 


I Shall Not Want. 


By Norman Collins. 
The Bridge in the Jungle. By B. Traven. 
8s. 3d.) 
Sound o! 
8s. 3d.) 
For a book of 542 pages, 26 of which have fortunately been 
left blank, J Shall Not Want 1s a slim volume ; but as a novel 
it is too long. The slimness and the pre-war price of the 
production are explained, urgently and at length, on an orange 
band, and also on the back of the wrapper; perhaps they 
account for the astonishing readability of the book—a_posi- 
tive innovation ; can read both page at 
once. To ensure such economy the public, we are told, 
“must play the game” and not choose its literature by 


bulk. 


Its weight, however, is about the chief merit of Mr. Norman 
Collins’s novel. It is accurate, strict and large, like a bank. 
It is as proper and old-fashioned as a family business. It 
carries you along with a momentum like a landslide. Until 
nearly half-way through you cannot complain, you do not 
struggle. The morality of the thing—that money corrupts— 
is impressive, enticing ; one wants to believe it, vicariously 
to enjoy the hero’s horrid theft, to wonder at his daring, 
to draw back and watch him take the consequences. He is a 
shop assistant, member of the dissenting sect of Amosite 
Baptists (no kind of reference is intended to any existing 
shop, firm, or religious body—yet the setting rings true as 
steel). The robbery he commits is discovered by the daughter 
of his victim; she blackmails him into marriage and, worse 
still, desertion of the girl he loves. But two wrongs don’t 
make a Mr. Right, and the prosperity which they achieve 
together is doomed—from about page 400 ; or earlier if, as we 
advise, you read between the lines to make out the writing 
on the wall. 


The Winter. By F. L. Green. (Michael Joseph. 


one sides of the 


The publisher predicts for this novel a vast success, which 


in a large way, at least, it deserves. It has, to a valuable 


MARTINS ONCE-A-YEAR 


CIGAR SALE 
Only 7 Days Left / 


Write now for Martins ¢ famous 


Panatellas 


Year Sale List ly days left with a FREE GIFT of Hurling 
which ¢ « gars at har Virg 1 g ttes Bargains 
bargain prices I are Bargain for every ga cigarette and pipe 
lots of Imy dH 1, N Satisfaction r money 
Borneo State and Brit gars ref ted 

88 cigars t al ? t Send for Martins Sale List or 
62/6; 7 gars, v ¢ 2 call and select your own bargains 
45/6 at:— 


MARTINS Ltd. 
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degree, the story-telling gift, the Midas touch of melodram 
combined with excellent realism, the moral certitude. The 
is much to be said, at all times, for the inevitability 
gradualness. Aa 


B. Traven, too, that most mysterious of authors, and om 
of the most straightforward of writers, is a story-teller bom. 
and apparently little developed. The Death Ship ang The 
Treasure of the Sterra Madre aie rattling good books, He 
can spin a tale, as the saying is, like nobody’s business—ij, 
the business of nobody, that 1s, who is at all likely to ar 
and revel in the elemental adventures he sets down 
harshly on paper. We may be dead wrong ; perhaps the aby. 
seamen, the lone prospectors, the trappers and the lumber. 
jacks read him. After all, his best yarn, The Death Ship 
his publishers tell us, has been “ published in 17 forties 
editions "—among which, curiously enough, they include the; 
own. And it is true that there is something faintly foreig, 
about these re-issued and collected works of Traven, trang. 
tions or no. It doesn’t in the least matter; but it’s ther 


slightly more noticeable than before. He is the cosmopolityy 


of the stokehold, the blinding canyon, and the woodg 
shack—so we may infer that the occasional strangeness ¢f 
his language is all right. The plain’ man _ has th 


bulge on us in that direction ; it’s his right to be exotic jp 
his speech. 

The Bridge in the Jungle comes as a surprise ; it is essenti. 
ally different from his other novels ; while retaining their goo 
qualities—colour, action, simplicity—it has added depth, ley 
flamboyance and more sympathy. The story is direct to th 
point of terseness ; the telling of it is neither elaborate no 
laconic, but built up to a pitch of wholehearted emotion by 
a rapid, relentless application of pure and subordinate strokes 
like an impressionist painting. After two inexplicable fale 
starts—as meaningless as a performer’s perfunctory clearane 
of the throat—we plunge straight into a squalid, sun-scorched 
Central American village on the eve of a poor fiesta, during 
which a little Indian boy disappears. He has fallen off th 
dangerous bridge in the dark and is drowned. His body is 
located by black magic with a consecrated candle floating 
in the stream on a plank. The rest is lamentation, the decay 
of the small corpse, and funeral ceremony. The effect 
horrible and pathetic ; we have been forced to witness a fata 
accident—not a tragedy, just primitive anguish. Partly agains 
his will, the reader has to experience something beyond dis 
tress; he is made to mourn. One may resent such com- 
pulsion, but cannot deny the novelist’s power, which even 
where the writing becomes clumsy isn’t obvious, but hidden 
and humane. 


Comparison with The Bridge is clearly unfair to the second 
novel by the author of On the Night of the Fire; buta: 
viewer, reading books cheek by jowl, cannot avoid being inf 
enced against an average novel by a better one. If he doe, 
if he manages to regard each work quite separately on is 
merits, he tends to come out in superlatives, the a t 
his trade. But as I am likely not to give Mr. Green's bow 
its due, I must say so, and myself wear the picket’s protes- 
ing sign, “ This Column is Unfair to Authors.” Though 
Sound of Winter contains a spectacular set-piece (a raging 
blizzard in the city) to focus the attention in the same Wa 
as the description of the fire in his first novel, I do not it 
that Mr. Green has fulfilled the promise which on 0 
occasion was generally accepted. His new story is steeped 
violence and drama; it is painstakingly observed, care 
been devoted to the drawing of character and detail—but 
people are bustling dummies and, as a result, their relate 
ship means little. The hero is a discharged clerk w 
himself from the fate of the underdog by the shrewdness a 
luck of his passion for gambling. His friend, an oafish 
tionary, he fails to save when their ambition leads to bam 
robbery ; they part, embittered first by jealousy over a womat 
enemies now that a prison wall comes between them. On 28 
way to success, the gambler narrowly escapes with his 
from the blizzard, to find death waiting for him a litt 
farther down the road on the day of the other’s release {10m 
gaol, a day long expected. The Sound of Winter has cera 
distinct affinities with both I Shall Not Want and The Bnast 
in the Jungle ; it stands above their lowest common factor 
narrative ability. But personally I plump for the jungle 
JouN Marks. 
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THE FACTORY IN A GARDEN 


SUGAR 
RATIONING 


Many of those who buy our chocolates have not been able 
to get as much as they wanted for some weeks past ; we 
regret this and would like to explain the reasons. 

In the first place, there has been a great increase in public 
demand. The thousands who have joined the Services, 
A.R.P., and other war work, have required not only more 
food, but food in handy form and that ‘feeds you on your 
feet’. Our efforts to meet our customers’ heavier orders 
were only limited by the capacity of our factories until the 
end of 1939. 

But now, since the begining of the year, sugar, an essential 








ingredient of Chocolate, has been controlled for industrial 
purposes. This has meant a more stringent limit on the 
amount we can manufacture. | 

If prices had been allowed to rise, consumption would 
automatically have been reduced. But we have always 
maintained the alternative that every effort should be 
made to keep prices from rising, and thus some form of 
rationing became inevitable. 

We therefore worked out a very careful method of 
allocating our available supplies to our retail customers 
which gives a fair and equitable distribution to all parts of 
the country. 


We are glad to say that we can now supply all orders for 
Bournville Cocoa and Bourn-vita in full. 


Issued by 


CADBURY’S 


of Bournville 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 28 


READERS are invited to state which one of the following six 
well-known characters they would, if they had been born 
into the appropriate period, most like to have been, and to 
give their reasons in not more than 300 words: (1) Sccrates ; 
(2) Charlemagne; (3) Sir Christopher Wren; (4) John 
Wesley ; (5) Dr. Johnson ; (6) The Prince Consort. 
RULES.—Envelopes 
Spectator, 99, Gower Street, 
petition No. 28." Entries 


should be addressed to the Editor, The 
London, W.C. 1, and marked “ Com- 
must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, March 29th, 1940. ‘The Editor reserves the right to print, 
in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the 
prize should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Com- 
petitors are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no com- 
petitor is eligible for more than one prize in any given week. 
Envelopes should bear a 1}d. stamp. No entries can be returned. 
Readers are invited to submit suggestions for future competitions 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 26 


been described as “ the most complete man 
Readers were invited to suggest the name of 
and to give their reasons. This 
most interesting competition to both for the 
names submitted and even more for the reasons 
Three Queens—Queen Victoria, Queen 
Elizabeth, and H.M. Queen Mary—headed the list. Next 
came Madame Curie, with Madame de Sévigné and Jane 
Welsh Carlyle not far behind. A few voted for Mrs. Beeton, 
Elizabeth Fry, Mary Somerville, and Georges Sand. George 
Eliot, Mary Baker Eddy, Elizabeth Browning, Elizabeth of 
Bohemia and Dame Mary Scharlieb received one vote each. 


SHAKESPEARE has 
who ever lived.” 
the most complete woman, 
was a judge, 
variety of 
given to support them, 


Adjudication was interesting but confusing, so various were 
the explanations of what completeness in woman entailed. 
Mr. Allan M. Laing submitted a witty entry, in ation of 
Earle summarising the necessary characteristics: 

THE COMPLEAT WOMAN is she who in 
contrives best to be a Microcosm of Womanhood. She is the com- 
nag of her Husband, a soft cushion for his Angles, a sharp 


elbow for his Languor. Comely she should be, but not beautiful, 
for Beauty is apt to triumph at the expense of Intelligence. She is 


imit 


her own person 


no mate mind in Petticoats, and to call her Blue Stocking were 
libellous. Yet is she wise after her Fashion, and witty withal; else 
were she no fit Helpmate for her Husband. Her wits are not so 
exhausted by her social occasions that she findeth no Exercise for 
them in the Prover Ordering of a Houshold, and the provis:on 
of Material Comfort for her guests, as well as her own Decent 
Adornment. Geod humoured at bottom, her Comp’eatness doth 


not preclude her from the acidities of feminine Impulse; and an 
Excessive Taste for Speech is her Due. That she preferreth the 
Company of the Male is natural, yet is she not unhappy or un- 
loved in the society of Sensible Persons of her own Sex. She has 
weaknesses. Tantrums and vapours; an occasional cruelty; Un- 
reason that bewildereth; without these would she be no Woman, 
Mother, Wife, Nurse, Companion, Servant, Lover: in a word, the 
Compleat Woman. Lord send she be not wasted on the Compleat 


Man! 

He suggested that this applied to Jane Welsh Carlyle. His 
entry had, as usual, to be considered for a prize, but for once 
he must be content with a commendation. The first prize 


goes to M. G. M., and the second to H. C. Minchin. Apart 
from those whose entries are printed, Catherine Carswell 
(Queen Victoria), Leo Barnard (Queen Victoria) and E. M. 


Keate (George Eliot) are commended 
First Prize 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE 

Madame de Sévigné seems a good example of “the most com- 
plete woman.” She was a wife and a mother, and had therefore 
been through the normal experiences of womanhood. She possessed 
a charm which still radiates from her letters, and which brought 
her hosts of friends and admirers. She was as much beloved by 
women as by men. Though she enjoyed the gaieties and gossip 
of Paris she was not dependent upon them, but had many resources 
in herself. She could spend long months in the country, content 
in winter with a book by the fireside, happy in spring and summer 
planning her garden, or rambling in the woods. She was well 
educated, and widely read. Her tender heart overflowed with 
sympathy for the trials and sorrows of her friends, whom she never 
abandoned in adversity. Life had taught her philosophy, and re- 
signation, and she was often sad, but she had a delicious and 
unconquerable gaiety of spirit which must have made her the most 
delightful of companions. Above all her sense of humour gave 
her a balanced and tolerant outlook upon the weaknesses and 
follies of mankind. And if sometimes her heart got the better of 
her head, as in her devotion to her daughter, is not that also a 
characteristic of the complete woman? M. G. M. 
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Second Prize. 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Starting from Johnson's definition of complete—“ 
having no deficiencies "—-we may hesitate to apply 

*“myriad-minded” Shakespeare. But using th a 
mately, Queen Victoria may well be considered “ he mote 
plete woman ” whe has ever lived. On the domest stic sides 2 hap, 
and devoted wife, she was the mother of numerous able and gifts 
sons and daughters, whom she lived to see carrying om eet 
tions which she herse:f had amplified and ennobled. 
mother of a family no woman could have led a fuller life, ang 
allowing for the limitations incidental to humanity, could have ki 
it better or more consistently. 














In public life she was a force, not a figurehead. Sixty yean 
and more a sovereign, her position was, when the extent of be 
realm is considered, nothing less than tremendous A hard anj 
constant worker, she did not permit the private sriefs and trak 
which bent but could not break her to deflect | from the par 
of duty. Day after day she devoted profound attention 






affairs of state, upon which she insisted on being supplied with the 
fullest information available. She became lor with whos 
wisdom her ministers neither wished nor were able to dispens 
Her eminence and qualities were recognised and respected in eyen 
Chancellery of Europe. Her life was rounded off, fompla, | 

the devotion of her subjects. H. C. Mincuy 





a cour 









Commended. 




















GEORGES SAND. A 

The amazing range and depth of Shakespeare's humanity couij 
not be known without the record of his plays. There he eXDTED n 
himself as man and woman, saint and sinner, youne and old, gr» 
and gay and obscene, learned and lewd, noble a: nd simple, Th 
sonnets, and his meagre biography, bear out the record: of Passion 
ate love towards man and woman, of lust and shame, and th ' 
enduring attachment to things of home; how he frequented cour 
and yet was a “good mixer” in the tavern 

If women, and other men, have been equally complete,” 
can only know of it through literary records. But by the tim 1 
spinsters ceased to be also spinners, and before married wom: 
learned neo-Malthusianism, convention began to st narrower limm 
to their range of human contacts. The Wife of Bath and her ij 
had not leisure nor learning to demonstrate their completenes ‘ 
Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, Georee Eliot, had not social oppe 
tunity to develop theirs 

So, marshalling candidates, from Héloise to Queen Victoria, fror 
Harriet Beecher Stowe to St. Catherine of Siena, perhaps George 
Sand deserves the palm. Her men, her children, and her wome 
when not Dupont idealized, are real and various. Her psycholog 
cal insight, sharp as a needle, owes nothing to Fieud. Like Shake 
speare, she was of the province and the capital; knew intimate 
the peasant, the bourgeois and the artist; she too lived to matur 






Hers was indeed 
SYLVIA ANTHON 


age, and cared for family as well as lovers. 


comprehensive humanity 








ELIZABETH FRY 
Of all the women who lived 
legends still live, Elizabeth Fry 
was both sweet and great, both courageous 
very dearly in her family as well as outside it. 
perfect, but she lived to be complete. To make 
her mature qualities she found religion for herself, 
of social duties, and self-control, to intersupplement the intellect 
charm, position ‘and free Quakerism which she inherited. Did you 
know that she had many suitors before she was nineteen, ad 
that she had six sisters and four brothers all of whom confided 
in her? Yet her journal often shows distress at her own weaknes 
and spiritual lethargy; and, when she married, she took very mud 
to heart the censures of the plain Quakers of her husband's carck 
on her beautiful manners and even on her children’s behaviow 
Notwithstanding Elizabeth persisted in deepening her faith and o 
meeting ill-health and the fears of child-birth with courage até 
fortitude, so that when stronger times came she had a natun 
spiritual ‘force for the work which waited. In a very feminine W 
she gradually extended the sympathy her family knew beyond 
them into prisons and convict-ships. Her spontaneous actions 
reforms moving. They were all woman’s affairs—children, nursing 
sewing, cleanliness—so that, as her activities widened till her death 





and who in memoirs, history a 
appears the most complete. Sh 
and modest, and loved 
She was not bor 
the full circle of 

1 CONSCIOUSHES 





























she became more and more the complete woman. D. BarTON 
MADAME CURIE. 
Madame Curie had all the womanly attributes. She was attrac 





tive, and was the wife of a man who was as clever, or possibly 2 
his own way cleverer than herself, so that they were companions 2 
a true sense. She knew the pangs and joys of motherhood, she Ws 
a linguist and a writer. She created not only with her body, bu 
with her brain as well, a condition of things which is very oftes 
denied to her sex. Madame Curie knew the troubles of poverty 
(she very often did not know where the next mea! would com 
from), and also suffered the troubles of fame. . For von 
were to her, she was shy by nature, and she found it difficult © 
“suffer fools gladly.” She travelled, and so had an ‘opportu 
of seeing other peoples and other lands. She was gifted in so maij 
ways, and yet was never conceited, her humility over her discoveries 
was unique. Both her husband, and herself, put the need a 
humanity before their personal wants, or desires for fame, a 
worked together to that end. She suffered grief through the loss @ 
her husband, but she was able to realize the result of their labour 
during her lifetime. She lived a full mental and physic il life, whi: 
to my mind was that of a “complete woman.’ TEmpvs.’ 
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fe pa Extracts from the 87th Annual Report 
vith to be presented to the Shareholders 
Whar at the Annual General Meeting at 
ISpen , 
nan Halifax on Monday. April ist, 1940. 
ted, b 
CHIN 
ADVANCED ON MORTGAGES 
£12,612,343 
y Cou 
Presse MORTGAGE ASSETS 
tA £ 106,519,832 
aa LIQUID ASSETS 
court In Trustee Securities £15,528,696 
Cash at Banks and in Hand £6,407,696 
a TOTAL ASSETS 
im: £129,137,993 
er if 
enes SHARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS 
Pp £122,780,373 
pr PROFITS—The balance of profit for the year after 
ome: making provision for all management expenses, 
log Income-Tax, National Defence Contribution, and 
hake Interest due to Depositors up to the date of the 
rate accounts and for depreciation amounted to £3,216,122 
atur Appropriations have been made to Investing Share- 
“ed holders of Interest and Bonus £2,831,628 ; General 
xy Reserve Fund £325,000 and Staff Superannuation 
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£5,800,584 
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“| thank BARNEYS 
for company on the 
long, lonely rides 


through the bush” 






















Barneys /s certainly very good, 
almost as good as enthusiastic 
smokers say itis! What could 
we say about Barneys Tobac- 
co which could carry greater 
























oa 


Queensland, 


Australia. 






“ My tours as a clergyman 
take me over a few thousand 
square milesof a Queensland 
parish—so | thank Barneys 
for company on the long 
lonely rides through the 
bush...” 


“. 2 My most interestin 

Barneys experience was with 
a blind farmer who spends 
many quiet days in bis 
squatter’s chair. I saw the 
pipe and asked what be 
smoked. ‘Barneys’ he replied 
with vigour. ‘The best 
tobacco in the world ; smok- 
ing was not really a pleasure 
until myson sent meBarneys.” 
Ofcourse lagreed. It’s fine!” 


conviction than this clergy- 

man’s remarkable letter ? Out of sheer goodwill, he 
has found the time, in a hard and busy life, to send 
this wonderful “Thank you” to us who make Barneys 
—12,000 miles away! 


Making Tobacco is our business and, because it is our 


nature, we have tried to do it well. 


Letters like this 


—they reach us week after week from the corners of 
the Earth—make the job of manufacturing Barneys 
a matter for pride—even joy .... Barneys has well 
been called “friendliest of all Tobaccos”; it has made 
good friends for us . . . and the band of Barneys 
“brothers” grows and is sti// growing. Have you 
tried Barneys yet ? 





3% THREE STRENGTHS : 
Barneys 
Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle ( full), 
... all equally good, all packed 
in the Barneys “ EverFresh” Tin 
which ensures Factory - freshness 
everywhere. 
1/sd. oz. 

“ READY-FILLs”’ 


filling 


202) 


arneys 


Ciqavette 
i. noon as 


Bameys Tobacco 


a high-class 


(medium), Parsons 





Barneys Virginia 
cwarctte 


for [* thing t 


Home price of each 
Also packed in handy 
tor perfect pipe- 
Cartons of 12, 1/sd. 





nevery- 






Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne © 
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COMPANY MEETING 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 
OFFICE 


THE LAST WAR AND THIS—STRONGER 
POSITION TODAY 


SIR ERNEST BENN ON SPENDING AND SAVING 
THE CENTENARY OF THE INSTITUTION 





THE ninety-ninth annual general meeting of the members of the 
United Kingdom Temperance and General Provident Institution 
was held on Wednesday, March 2oth, 1940, in the Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, W.( 
The Chairman (Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt 
My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Once again I have the honour to submit for your approval the 


said: 


Report and Accounts of this great Institution, this being the 
ninety-ninth occasion on which similar Accounts have been 
presented. 
DrrEcrors 
The acceptance by the Marquess of Lothian of the post of 
Ambassador to the United States involved, to our very great 


regret, his resignation, and we were very happy when Lord Glamis 
accepted our unanimous invitation to become one of us. Lord 
Glamis brings us a wealth of commercial experience, chiefly from 
the coalfield, but it also happens that he is the first professional 
soldier to be a Director of the Institution 


With the outbreak of war, Mr. Eustace Illingworth, who has 
rendered such valuable service for many years, determined that 
he would make way for someone who could give more time to 


our affairs. The seat has been filled by the vlection of Mr. John 
Armstrong Drexel, whose name stands high in the banking worid. 
As Chairman of the British Overseas Bank, and in other similar 
ways, Mr. Drexel is actively engaged in keeping open, so far as 
that is possible, those financial channels through which alone the 
trade of the world can flow. I know of no more vital public service, 
and, incidentally, a service upon which the prosperity of this 
Institution largely depends. 

In moving the adoption of your Accounts a year ago, I described 
my task as “perhaps more difficult than ever before in my 
experience.” That was in a time of peace, and I suppose I ought 
to approach my duty today, in the midst of all the risks of war, 
with still greater diffidence. But strangely enough, that is not how 
I feel about it. A year ago we faced the unknown ; today we 
have trials and difficulties in plenty, but in a curious sort of way 
we do seem to know better where we are. We are up against 
grim reality, instead of mythical possibilities 


WAR 


The War, as war, far better than was thought to be 
possible up to last August. 

We are not troubled, as we sometimes were in 1914-18, with a 
single doubt as to the ultimate issue of the conflict. This really 
wonderful position has been reached by the thorough-going nature 
of our national preparations, and the determination of every 
individual to maintain our strength intact. 

For this purpose it has been thought wise to plan and control 
every detail of our lives. We have willingly surrendered hard-won 
liberties. The middie classes, who bear most of the strain and get 
least of the credit, shopkeepers and professional men and women, 
have faced loss without a murmur, so long as they felt they were 
thus serving the national interest Merchants, brokers, agents, 
jobbers, commercial travellers have been put out of business by 
controls and pools Markets have been abolished, and ihe 
consequential damage to our economic foundations beyond 
computation. Still there is no word of protest if all this is helping 
Doubts and discontents do, however, creep in, 


is gong 


1s 


to win the War 

when it is found that some of the control is pianned and exercised 
by avowed enemies of private enterprise It is open to doubi 
whether all of these costly schemes would h een the light if 
war winning had been the on!y motive in the minds of their 


devisors 


As we planned for war, we must also plan for peace, remembering 


that peace and war are opposites. Most of the things we have 
done for war will need undoing for peace, i we must be sure 
that when the War is over, the freedom fo! hich we have fought 
is duly restored to us, and in full measure 

Our Institution was and is founced up fr n, the rights of 
property, the sanctity of contract, and above all, on fuil measure 
of confidence and faith in the individual 

It is of the first importance that we shou'd be quite clear that 
control and management, with all their costly blunders, while 
necessary for war, are devices for use bv diciators who relv not 
upon confidence, but upon force, and that these things have no 
lot or part in any true conception of the pea il democratic State 

The levity with which contro! schemes are made, altered, with 
drawn and revived only strengthens the conciusion that public 
affairs have a long way to go before they reach the standards of 
responsibility common to the City of London 

Tue Funp 

It would be idle, in these circumstances, to pretend that your 
vast estate is unaffected by the events of the last six months. On 
the other hand, it would be wrong to overestimate the extent of 


the damage. 


| 
| 
| 
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A very different position arose in September, 1939, from tha 
1914. The anxieties and uncertainties of recent years had promp.s 
us to set aside a million, outside the total of our fund, w .~ 
unforeseen contingencies—a quite unusual precaution in 2Ssuran, 
accountancy. If we entertained any hopes, as in 1914, of a _ 
and sharp struggle, we left those hopes out of our calculatin 
and accepted to the letter the Government’s view of a three in 
war. Whereas twenty-five years ago the full effects crept grain 
upon us, this time we discounted them all, right at the star on 
the result that we feel that if there is any safety anywhere ae 
time of modern war, we have rather more of it today than We hy 
at the corresponding meeting twenty-five years ago, - 

So far as we can see, our investments are well chosen to om 
the strain of the future, but insofar as profits and bonuse ,, 
governed by taxation, they must suffer their share of the genes 
impoverishment. — 

At current Stock Exchange prices, we have sufficient to mee 
all our liabilities, for sums assured and bonuses, calculated On the 
most stringent basis ; in addition, our Reserve Fund of a mil = 
is untouched, and above all that there is still a smal! hidden reser 

SPENDING AND SAVING j 

Many people are puzzled by the problems of spending » 
saving, the small saver in particular finding the arguments diffcy) 
to apply to his own circumstances. This and similar Instityrop 
are able to provide the perfect solution. The truth can be stp 
in very simple terms. “ First of all refrain so far YOU can tro 
the purchase of anything which involves an import from abr 
or which absorbs labour wanted by the Government for the purp, 
of the War Then carry on with your normal purchases of os 
things to keep the trade of the country going, exercising q jj 
more than your usual economy. If your income remains station, 
or improves, you will in this War find yourself with a supply 
which if applied to Life Assurance will enable us to give additior 
support to War Loans and provide you with the best of all possi 
investments.” 

The Chief Economic Adviser to the Government, Lord Stam 
in a recent speech to a Building Society, showed clearly that mon 
spent on the purchase of an existing house found its way into 
Government coffers. The argument applies not only to Buildin 
Societies but with added force to Life Assurance Offices, 

NEw BUSINESS 

By the end of August we had secured a substantial rise in th 
volume of new business written, and I was looking forward ; 
reporting to you yet another record yeir. But the outbreak of wx 
dispelled those hopes. For a few weeks the general uncertain 
caused people to defer consideration of wise plans for the distar 
future. That phase is passing. The Institution itself, following th 
precedent of 1914, declined for the first few weeks to conside 
covering War Risks. That phase has also passed, and we are now 
offering attractive terms to cover every risk to life. 

RATE OF INTEREST 

Taxation at the drastic rates thought to be necessary by the 
Chancellor has not yet had its full effect upon our net rate 
interest, and we must, I fear, expect the 1940 figures to show large 
declines than I now have to report to you. Our gross rate h 
fallen slightly by reason of defaults due to the War, and we bh 
probably already experienced the worst in this category. For th 
year, your Fund has thus earned £4 19s. $d. per cent. gross again 
£5 2s. 4d. per cent., a diminution of 2s. 11d. per cent. The ne 
rate falls from £4 Is. 6d. per cent. to £3 14s. 2d. per cent,i 
diminution of 7s. 4d. per cent., the tax-gatherer taking the difference 

EXPENSE RATIO 

Your directors are very pleased to report a slight drop in thk 
expense ratio at a time when an increase might well have bee 
excused. Notwithstanding the heavy calls for A.R.P., and t 
expense of the reorganisation and removal of the Accounts Depart 
ment, the ratio has fallen from 14.7 per cent. to 14.6 per cem 

MORTALITY AND CLAIMS 

Claims by death are well below expectation. Our 
1939 was not as happy as in the previous year, but we still hx 
in numbers only 78.6 per cent. of the claims expected under th 
new and more stringent tables adopted five years ago 

Claims arising from the maturity of Endowment Assurances a 
ijutomatic, and full provision has, of course, been made for ther 

War LOANS AND INSURANCE “ OFFERS 

Twenty-five years ago, one of my predecessors, the late 5 
Thomas Whittaker, addressed you on the duties of a Life O 
towards War Loans. We were then, as now, doing all that 
possible to support the Government in the prosecut 
Great War. We were faced then, as now, with 
felt it appropriate to use War Loans as a means to new | 














experien 





compeutor 


ind were criticised for what some thought to be lack of enterpr 
ind even lack of patriotism. Our views have not changed in 
matter. We invite insurers to accept the protection ol 





£26,000,000 of our general fund and to share in the p! 
arising from our investments. That we believe to be 
basis of Mutuai Life Assurance and we are not prepa 
any particular investment to any particular policy. 
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We applied for our share of the recent War Loan and our 4 
ment with all its prospects belongs in equal measure to the Wo 
body of our members Any increase in our membership ¥ 
strengthen our position and enable us to give appropriate suppot 
as we did in 1914-18, to each of the War Loans as they come along 


Our CENTENARY 
With this year the Institution achieves its Centen 
March, if you will still put up with me, I hope to | 
you in far happier circumstances. We are considering 


and nes 
rddressin 


how we ™ 


most appropriately celebrate a full hundred years of | 
The Report and Accounts were uninimously adopicd 


blic service 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Ir is now quite apparent that this is to be a 3 per cent. 
war, at least if the powers-that-be in Whitehall and Thread- 
needle Street can get their way. Following up their success 
with the £300,000,000 War Loan issue, which, it seems, was 
comfortably over-subscribed, the authorities have let it be 
known that they are determined to maintain the present 
level of interest rates as the basis for war-time berrowing. 
This means, in broad terms, 2 per cent. en a short bond, 
say three to five years, 3 per cent. on a medium-dated stock, 
say fifteen to twenty years, and—although this is less 
relevant from a practical standpoint—about 3; per cent. on 
iredeemable loans. Judged by any reasonable standard, 
this is cheap borrowing, and I, for one, admire the courage 
which has prompted an official decision, at such an early 
stage of hostilities, to dig in on such an advanced line. 
Here is another and very far-reaching example of the bold 
yse of control which becomes possible in a closed financial 
system. 

PRICE 


MINIMUM POLICY 


To buttress its defences the Treasury has taken the pre- 
caution of raising the gilt-edged minimum prices introduced 
at the end of August just before war broke out. Those 
prices, thanks to the substantial rise made possible by six 
months of quiet war, had been left far behind in the 
market. An upward revision of the list into closer relation 
with current prices was therefore overdue, and is obviously 
a logical corollary of the official determination to consolidate 
the recent recovery. The new minima, which, of course, 
provide a floor for any decline which crisis conditions may 
bring, are substantially above the prices which they replace, 
but at the same time sufficiently below the current level of 
quotations to enable the market to function freely 

The principle of these minimum prices is now generally 
accepted in the City. By the protection afforded to the 
jobbers this floor of values helps the gilt-edged market to 
function with greater confidence, and even in times of crisis 
prevents a collapse of prices through panicky selling and 
the usual precautionary marking-down tactics. ll that 
happens is that the market freezes up—which is obviously 
preferable to complete collapse. Then there is the position 
of the banks and other financial institutions carrying large 
portfolios of gilt-edged stocks: for them minimum prices 
are a positive god-send, since they provide a firm basis for 
balance-sheet valuations. 

It seems odd, in the light of these advantages and the 
motives which have prompted the authorities to revise the 
minimum price-list, that the move should have been the 
signal for a decline in the gilt-edged market, but that is 
what has happened. In a sense it is true that the moment 


chosen for announcing this far-reaching step has been 
unfortunate. It has coincided with the uncertainty which 


has enveloped the stock-markets as a result of recent inter- 
national developments. In this sort of atmosphere even the 
Suggestion of a protective step has been sufficient te arouse 
lears instead of increasing confidence. The mood will pass 
and when it does there should be a rapid improvement in 
gilt-edged prices. 


LORD STAMP ON RAIL TERMS 


Those of us who hoped that Lord Stamp would lighten 
our darkness on the subject of railway earnings have been 
disappointed. At the London, Midland and Scottish mect- 
ing he left no room for doubt that war had brought a 


substantial increase in gross traffic receipts, but he studiously 
avoided reference to the current level of net revenue. 
We are therefore forced back on Lord Horne’s intimation 
Wat pool carnings were running between Stage 1 and 


Stage 2 in the last four months of 1939 for our only piece 


f ; } . 
' official guidance. On other matters Lord Stamp was 
more helpful. For example, he analysed the railway posi- 


ton in 1 
kill. H 


the 
the ordi 


lation to Excess Profits Tax with characteristic 
nade it clear that if E.P.T. were to be applied in 
ry way to railway earnings the companies would 
Conunued on page 431 
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COMPANY MEETING 





‘LONDON BRICK COMPANY 


EFFECT OF WAR ON BUILDING 


SIR P. MALCOLM STEWART’S STATEMENT 


THE annual general meeting of the London Brick Company, Ltd., 
was held on ‘luesday, March 19th, in London. 


Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt., said that liquid investments at 
£370,389 and cash at bankers and in hand at {£522,237 gave a 
total of £892,626. That showed a reduction of {£33,281 on the 
previous year. Nevertheless he was sure the financial position 
would be considered satisfactory, bearing in mind the reduced 
trading results, and that £70,000 had been spent on capital account, 


The profit from trading amounted to £315,492, a decrease on 
the previous year of £251,083. Interest and income from investments 
at £20,659 were up by £322. The total revenue, £336,344, was 
down by £250,786. The sum of £100,000 had been set aside 
for depreciation and utilised in writing down the works assets. 
That was £50,000 less than the amount provided in the previous 
year, a reduction exactly equivalent to a 2} per cent. gross divi- 
dend on the Ordinary stock. 


From the substantial reduction in the results it would be realised 
that during the past year they suffered a heavy drop in volume 
both of production and deliveries. At the last meeting he stressed 
the adverse effects on building experienced after the crisis of 
September, 1938, but at the time of the meeting the omens were not 
unfavourable to a partial revival. ‘That in fact set in and they 
became somewhat busier for a few months. It was due to that 
improvement, which proved all too fleeting, that they had been 
able to show such results as had been achieved. 


War CONDITIONS 


With the outbreak of war the situation immediately changed 
for the worse and became one of anxiety as to whether they could 
justifiably maintain the quarterly dividends of 2} per cent. and 
earn a final dividend of 2} per cent., making 10 per cent. for 
the year. They had succeeded in doing that, but only at the 
price of reducing the amount provided for depreciation. He trusted 
the results would be considered not unsatisfactory in view of the 
magnitude of the difficulties that had hed to be faced. 


In the early days of the war there had unfortunately been a 
considerable lack of co-operation between the Government and the 
building industry and of co-ordination of effort. Without a satis- 
factory degree of co-ordination efficiency would not be obtained. 
There had been no master plan keying up the whole position for 
the building industry. Manufacturers of building materials did 
not sufficiently know what was required of them by the Govern- 
ment, virtually their sole customer. Nevertheless, since the out- 
break of war, they had steadily continued to produce as far as 
was possible to meet large requirements vaguely suggested as likely 
to be needed for war purposes, but today the rapidly mounting 
stocks of building materials were bringing many manufacturers to 
a standstill. Large quantities of materials required for war pur- 
poses were constantly hinted at but without something more defi- 
nite it was impossible to make a programme and the position was 
reacting unfavourably on the many thousands of employees in the 
building industry. So far there had been no authoritative state- 
ment by the Government as to how far the building industry 
was essential. That would be helpful. 


CURRENT YEAR 


the small volume of trade available at 
is further reduced to an almost nominal 
and snow. Their difficulties did not 
cease immediately with idvent of better weather. The com- 
bined circumstances of trade due to war and to winter 
weather of almost unparalleled severity had resulted in the poorest 
comparative results to date ever recorded in history of the 
company. As the weather got better they would improve some- 


As to the current year, 
the start of the New Year w 
level by the severe frost 
: the 
decreased 


the 
tric 


what on those low records, but he saw no prospect of a really 
satisfactory improvement in demand this year unless the war were 
to end, and that certainly should not be presumed. The general 
housebuilding industry on which they mainly depended was vir- 
tually dead tor the time being. Under those conditions quarterly 
dividends, paid regularly for some eleven successive years, were 


out of the question. Further, he did not anticipate that the board 
would be able to determine whether it could recommend to the 
stockholders any dividend until the full results of the year’s trading 
available. They could draw some comfort from the fact 
they were in a strong and sound position and well prepared 
the future 


were 

that 

to face 
The 


report was adopted 
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LONDON MIDLAND AND 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY CO. 





LORD STAMP’S ADDRESS 


THE seventeenth annual general meeting of the London Midiand 
end Scottish Railway Company, held at Friends House, Euston 
Road, London, N.W.1, on Friday, March 15th, 1940. 

The Right Honourable Lord Stamp, G.C.B., G.B.E., chairman 
of the company, presided. 

The chairman: I will now ask the secretary to read the notice 
convening the meeting. 


The secretary (Mr. Owen Glynne Roberts, C.B.E.) read the 
notice. 
The chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I now lay on the 


table the report and accounts for the past year, and as they have 
been in your hands for some days, I presume you will as usual 
take them as read, but before coming to the main business of the 
accounts there are some personal references I should like to make. 


Lord Runciman, who had taken up Government office again 
with great public spirit, had in consequence, to resign from the 
Board, and we are the poorer by the absence of his mature judge- 
With the sad loss of Mr. Booth our strength in shipping 


ment. 

was seriously affected, but this was remedied by the appointment 
of Sir Thomas Brocklebank. As you know, Brocklebank is a 
well-known Liverpool mame, and Liverpool has always been 


strongly represented at Euston. 


In fact the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was the genesis 
of the LMS, and our representation at Manchester is now to 
suffer by the resignation of the deputy chairman, Mr. Edward 
Brocklehurst Fielden. One of his forbears was present 105 years 
ago at a meeting which resulted in the formation of the Manchester 
and Leeds Railway, and his family in one capacity or another 
have ever since been associated with that railway and its successors. 
In his time he has been an engineer, a cotton spinner, a farmer, 
a Member of Parliament, a County Councillor, a High Sheriff, 
and a Master of Foxhounds, but first and last a railway director 
and chairman of the Lancashire and Yorkshire before the 
amalgamation. In all his activities he has given himself whole- 
heartedly to the work in hand, which he has discharged with a 
keen sense of duty, and in all his activities he has won the 
admiration and affection of those with whom he has worked. He 
carries with him the good wishes of all in his retirement from the 
LMS, but if I know him aright he will fully occupy his retire- 
ment by work in other spheres of public duty. 


The Scottish Committee has been strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of Sir Ian Bolton, but sadly weakened by the retirement of 
Mr. Murray and Mr. David Cooper. Both gave long and faithful 
service, and Mr. Cooper’s connection with railways must surely 
be almost a record. For he started as a parcels clerk at the age 
of 12 in 1867 and continued in service to the railway for 72 years. 


Mr. H. L. Thornhill has retired from the position of Chief 
Legal Adviser, and the position kas been filled by Mr. Alexander 
Eddy, the company’s solicitor. 

RESULTS OF THE YEAR 

At our meeting a year ago, in discussing the prospects for the 
year, I pointed out the various international and economic factors 
which were adversely affecting our traffic receipts, stating that 
from what then discernible, we could be a little more 
optimistic 

The decline in our receipts, which was so severely felt from 
the early spring of 1938, ceased about the same time in 1939. 
At the end of the eleventh week the receipts were £718,000 less 
than in 1938, but we then turned the corner and recovered this 
loss with a small margin by the end of June, and in the eight 
remaining weeks before the outbreak of war there was an improve- 
ment in receipts of about £1,000,000, an improvement which, of 
course, included the additional receipts from carriage of coal and 
materials for munitions caused by the anticipations of war. 


While our receipts for the first half-year showed practically no 
change as compared with 1938, a substantial economy in working 
expenditure was obtained, with the result that for the half-year 
we had a net increase of £637,000, and in the remaining eight 
weeks prior to the outbreak of war the expenditure showed only a 
small increase owing to the additional traffic I have mentioned, 
with the result that for the first eight months of the year we had 
an improvement in net revenue of £1,678,000. 


With the outbreak of war and the Government control arrange- 
ments, which I shall explain later, the actual earnings of your 
undertaking, in isolation, lost their identity, and the net revenue 
accruing to the company was its share, under the Government arrange- 
ment, of the aggregate net revenues of the controlled railway 
companies together with certain non-controlled net revenues. 


was 


During these four months there was a very heavy traffic on all 
the railway lines; on the other hand, there were increases in rates 
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of wages and prices of materials, and new expenditure : 
by working in war-time conditions which are colloquially know, 
as “ the black-out.” 


With these cross-currents, our share of the pool of net Teven 
for the last four months of the year, together with certain “: 
revenues which are outside the control and are shown scpanh 
in the annual accounts, resulted in an increase of £1,288,009 , 
that for the year we had an improvement of £2.966,000, whig 
brought us back to practically the position we were in jp 1937 
This enabled us to recommend the dividend on the 1923 prefereno 
stock which received nothing in 1938, and I} per cent, on th 
ordinary stock, carrying forward to next year £101,000. Had the 
improvement in our earnings to the end of August continued to 
the end of the year, a position we had to forecast for the Purpose; 
of the Railway Staff National Tribunal early in September, oy 
estimated results would have been £200,000 better than the achy) 
results I have given. F 


It is not possible for me to deal in detail with the yearly figures 
under the usual statutory headings, but, as part of the group ¢ 
controlled railways, we are continuing and developing to the hey 
of our ability the various arrangements which I have explained » 
you from time to time to secure the utmost efficiency and economy 
in working. In fact, with our partnership with the other railws 
companies and with the Government, there is a moral Obligation 
on us to watch even more zealously than before the economy ¢ 
every penny that we spend, quite apart from the obligation q 
everyone in this country to avoid unnecessary expenditure at th 
present time. 

In completing our accounts we have followed our practice jp 
providing provisions for renewals as before, and, with the rise ip 
prices in 1939, the amount set aside for renewals was £748 
greater than in 1938, and this, together with the reduction in th 
renewal expenditure for the year, resulted in the renewal fund 
increasing for the year by £1,389,000. 

I explained to you a couple of years ago the reasons whid 
had actuated us in spending in excess of the normal rate on pr. 
equipment, and not only did this policy enable us in the lew 
years to do much re-equipment work at low prices, but it contr. 
buted to the physical condition of our lines and equipment at th 
outbreak of war being in a higher state of efficiency than at any 
time in our history. 


I see it suggested that the results of the last four months ind 
cate a partial exhaustion of operating economies, but in fact they 
continued throughout the year and increased payments for material 
purchases and labour do not reduce economies in the true sens 
of that word. 

The way in which expenditure was held down during the 
pre-war part of the year resulted directly from high operating 
efficiency and certainly was not at the expense of it. During the 
summer the claim was confidently made that efficiency of working 
on the L MS had reached its highest point since amalgamation 
I examined this claim by every available test and came to th 
conclusion that it was completely justified, and we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that this property passed into the Nation 
Service for war purposes at the highest degree of maintenance and 
operating efficiency it had ever attained, even if at the same time 
with the melancholy reflection that the early fruition of an ener- 
getic commercial policy was now denied us. It would be impossible 
for me to set out all the data upon which this conclusion ws 
reached. I can only give a few pointers of different kinds for th 
pre-war period of 35 weeks which will be appreciated by different 
people. The loaded wagon miles run had increased by some § 
per cent. over the same period in 1938, but the freight engi 
hours in traffic only by about one-third of one per cent., and th 
coal consumption by one-sixth of one per cent. Compared wit 
the peak year 1929 the total freight engine hours were down b 
13 per cent., but the loaded wagon miles only § per cent. In les 
precise language, the time the engines are out for work was ver 
heavily reduced compared with the work they actually did whik 
they were out. The train miles per engine hour had improved 
0.8 per cent. over the previous year, and over 7 per cent. compared 
with 1929, but the wagon miles run for every engine hor 
improved by 4 per cent. over 1938 and 9.36 per cent. over 1929 
Conditions of working after war broke out were, of course, quit 
changed, but from the outbreak of war to the end of t& 
year we had a heavier freight traffic than ever in our history, 


presenting an increase of 35 million loaded wagon miles ot 74 


per cent. over 1929 with practically no change at all in freight 
train miles or total freight engine hours. 
Prior to the war we were running the highest passenger mik- 


age in our history—r1o million a year more than a few years 2% 
We were running daily 67 trains at over 60 miles per hour start 0 
stop, covering 6,882 miles, against none of this class eight yeats 
before; in the interval there were 17,146 instances of acceleration 
totalling $5,710 minutes daily. 

Freight services showed similar accelerations over 1929. The 
freight assisting mileage required per 100 train miles was 54 P& 
cent. less than in 1929, and the shunting also had fallen by 6 pe 
cent. The increase in the miles between engine casualties © 
which I referred last year continued to advance and was actually 
67 per cent. over five years before. 

Our excursion trains increased from 7,460 in 1929 10 21% 
in 1938, and facilities in all directions were at their highest 
We had just completed a year with the lowest number of tal 
mishaps in our history, and the fatal injuries to ou! operating 
staff, which had been progressively falling for some yeals 
were in the first six months of 1939, 30 per cent. ™® 
than in 1938. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 429) 

be subject t0 a ~ three-decker ” limitation of profits. First, 
te standard revenue is made a fixed “ ceiling,” with each 
year standing alone at the rate of 4} per cent. on the sub- 
«ribed capital. Second, the Government impose a special 
ux of §0 per cent. on part of the company’s profits, which 
makes it necessary to earn 27 per cent. more than the new 
fxed ceiling to retain the ceiling. Third, the company 
gould be liable to a 60 per cent. tax on what would still 
be left of its profits in excess of the unknown E.P.T. 
sandard. 

[ cannot imagine that the Government, in face of these 
aguments, will seek to impose E.P.T. on the railways 













a except in some mild form which will not reduce appreciably 
¢ bes: HF the amount available for dividends. What the net amount 
~~ is must therefore depend on the course of gross receipts 
silwe on the one hand and costs on the other. In war conditions 
gatin JM pross receipts, especially in the heavy goods sections, must 
mya MH increase. So far as costs are concerned, while capacity 
whe working must bring substantial economies, there will be 
~ Bp higher prices for materials and a heavier bill for wages. 
cen MB Already, costs have risen since the outbreak of war to a 
ise in level which calls for an adjustment of charges under the 
8000 HH new arrangements with the Government The case for 
oh increased charges is now being prepared and formal appli- 
~ ff cation may be expected early next month. In the mean- 
vhig time, rail stocks have suffered a sharp setback in a market 
n w- & bewildered by peace rumours. These are difficult days for 
a the speculative investor to whom it is so important to know 
4 whether we are to have a war and what sort of war it is 
any going to be. I do not pretend to know the answers. 
* 7 7 * 

ind- HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 

thes The year 1939 was shaping reasonably well for the build- 
ms ing societies until the outbreak of war cut off new business 


abruptly and stimulated a sudden demand for repayment 
of shares and deposits by investors, most of whom had 
excellent reasons for calling in part of their ready money. 
Of all the building societies, the Halifax, with total assets 
of £129,137.993, is by far the largest, and shows these 
tendencies clearly. Its accounts for the year ended January 
jIst, 1940, also show how well the society was to with- 
stand the sudden strain to which it was subjected. Among 
the unfortunate effects of the outbreak of war must be 
reckoned the fact that new mortgage business for the year 
declined from £20,240,996 to £12,612,344. Considering 
that the year contained seven months of normal trading 
this figure suggests that very little new business was done 
since the outbreak of war. Equally, the liquid funds had 
not at the end of January quite recovered from the with- 
drawals which occurred around the beginning of Septem- 
ber, though the decline is very small. Thus, liquid funds 
amounted to {21,936,392 compared with £22,368,340. 

On the other hand, the strength of the society is shown 
by the fact that even in the exceptionally unfortunate year 
just ended total assets continued to increase. They actually 
tose by £895,137 during the year. ‘The mortgage assets 
also increased from {105,177,549 to £106,519,832 and this 
asset is well spread throughout Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, the average amount outstanding is as low as £415 
per account. The total of reserve funds is also higher at 
{5,725,000 compared with £5,400,000 

* * * * 
A CRITIC OF CONTROL 

As one would have expected, Sir Ernest Benn, who must 
as f be counted among the sturdiest advocates of individual 
enterprise, took the opportunity at the annual meeting: of the 











7 United Kingdom Provident Institution to sound a note of 
be warning about some of our war-time controls. He does not 
pet @ Question the need for regulation in accelerating the war effort, 
h but he suspects that some of the schemes foisted on the 


business world have been the product not so much of the 
desire to win the war as to embody the ideas of the enemies 










“fo private enterprise. He takes the view that control and 
is | ™Magement, while justified by war needs, are devices for use 
nt & by dictators who rely not on confidence but on force, and 
~ that those things have no part in any true conception of a 
~ § democracy at peace. As to the position of insurance com- 


(Continued on page 432) 
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Life assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 
policies at normal rates with a reduction 


in benefits on death during hostilities. 


Ask for particulars. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 
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YOKOHAMA SPEGIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. 


Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital 


Reserve Fund 


Yen 100,000,000 
140,900,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 


7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 














A Cheshire Coxswain 


HELP 


INDOMITABLE 
MEN 


In Peace and in War, for 115 years, the Life-boat Service has been 
voluntarily maintained by the generosity of the British Public. 
Now in this great struggle in which we must all play our 
part, the calls made upon the Life-boatmen are heavier than ever. 
Will you answer their call to you, by sending us a contribution 
to this great cause? 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 





Th EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
4 y HWAITE, O.B.E. 


Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERI 


Secretary 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LANCASHIRE STEEL 
CORPORATION 





INCREASED EARNINGS 


MR. JOHN E. JAMES’S SPEECH 


THE roth ordinary general meeting of the Lancashire Steel Cor- 
poration, Limited, was held on March 19th at Warrington. 

Mr. John E. James (chairman and managing director), who pre- 
sided, after expressing regret at the death of the right Hon. The 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., chairman of The Wigan Coal 
Corporation, Limited, and a director of their Corporation, said: 
The earnings of the Corporation and its wholly owned subsidiary 
companies for the year under review amounted to £989,301, repre- 
senting an increase over the earnings of the previous year of 
£133,741. These two years cannot be regarded as comparable, the 
year 1938 being one during which conditions were more or less 
normal, while 1939 included a period prior to the outbreak of war 
when conditions of trade were improving, and the further period of 
four months during which the country has been at war. Although the 
gross profits of the Corporation for the year 1939, taken as a whole, 
have been higher than during the previous year, conditions in many 
departments have been affected since last September by the war, 
and, in this connection, I should like to remind shareholders that 
the effect on your Corporation of the transition from peace to war 
has not yet been fully experienced. 

So far as 1939 is concerned, however, I think that, keeping in 
view the increases in costs of raw materials and other trading 
charges which took place, increases which were not paralleled by 
corresponding advances in prices of finished steel, we may regard 
the results as satisfactory. 

The expenditure on air raid precautions incurred during the year 
by your Corporation and its wholly owned subsidiaries amounted, 
less the estimated Government grant for which the expenditure 
should qualify, to the substantial sum of £70,953. The sum of 
£175,000 has again been transferred to the central reserve for de- 
preciation of fixed assets of these companies. Apart from that pro- 
vision, the plant and properties of all the companies have been 
maintained in good condition and repair throughout the year out 
of revenue. 

TAXATION, GENERAL RESERVE AND DivIDENDs. 

After deducting the foregoing depreciation and adding the 
balance brought forward at January Ist, 1939, together with the 
sundry credits not relating to the trading of the year which have 
been brought in on this occasion, a net total of £959,242 is arrived 
at, from which it should be noted a very substantial sum has been 
deducted in respect of taxation liabilities. The total provision in 
this respect, which is necessarily much heavier this year than in any 
previous year, has been charged against the year’s profit, A sum 
of £100,000 has been transferred to general reserve. The net profit 
available amounted to £313,461, out of which dividends on the 
5 per cent. cumulative redeemable first preference shares, and an in- 
terim dividend on the §} per cent. non-cumulative redeemable 
second preference shares, were paid during the year This leaves 
a balance of £254,567, from which your board recommends declara- 
tion of a final dividend of 2} per cent., less tax, on the foregoing 
non-cumulative preference shares, mé aking 5} per cent. for the vez ir, 
and a dividend of 7 per cent., less tax, for the year on the “A’ 
and “B” ordinary shares. Slightly more than one half of the gross 
trading profit of the group has been set aside to meet the estimated 
liabilities for taxation. 


STEEL PRICES 

I should also like to draw your attention for a few moments to a 
subject I mentioned at the opening of my speech on which I 
believe public opinion in this country may be under a misappre- 
hension. As shareholders will recollect, reductions in prices of 
semi-finished and finished steel products were made dating from 
January Ist, 1939. These reductions were not justified by the costs 
prevailing at that date, but they were made in the hope that lower 
prices would stimulate demand and so, in turn, assist in reducing 
the cost of production. No advances in steel prices thereafter were 
authorised by the British Iron and Steel Federation until the be- 
ginning of November, 1939, although increased costs of production, 
greater than these advances and resulting largely from war con- 
ditions, were then being incurred. 

In my opinion, therefore, it would be a mistake to conclude that 
any financial benefit has been derived by at least the heavy section 
of the industry from the increased demand for the general range 
of its products which has undoubtedly taken place during the past 
few months. I feel it is desirable that shareholders and the public 
should realise that the policy of the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion, acting in close collaboration with the Minister of Supply, is 
to prevent any abnormal profit being made by heavy steel manufac- 
turers out of the war, a fact which, I believe, is not generally appre- 
ciated or understood. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 431) 
panies in relation to war, Sir Ernest faced unpleasay ba 
frankly. At the same time he emphasised the great adn 
tage at which the companies now stand in the way of finansj 
strength and preparedness by comparison with 1914. Ty 
United Kingdom Provident, he stated, has intact its revere 
fund of £1,000,000. 
* * * * 
LANCASHIRE STEEL PROGRESS 

It is apparent from Mr. John E. James’s review at the mee. 
ing of the Lancashire Steel Corporation that this j iMporty 
group has advanced another stage in its process of techni 
and financial consolidation despite the difficult Conditions ; 
1939. Shareholders were reminded that the effects o 
transition from peace to war have not yet been fully 
perienced, and it is made clear that last year’s increay » 
earnings was based on a large expansion of turnover aj 
not on any increase in the profit margin. Indeed, Mr. Jans 
emphasised that the higher costs of raw materials and i 
rise in other trading charges were not paralleled by com. 
sponding adjustments in the prices of finished steel, 

As has already been announced, the Corporation has mj. 
tained its Ordinary dividend at 7 p.c. and now that thy 
shares have been placed on what seems a relatively fig 
dividend-paying basis, the question naturally arises whet 
the stage has not been reached when the Bank of Englan} 
might seek to transfer its holding to the investing publ. 
Preliminary soundings as to the market possibilities in ¢ 
direction have taken place, but no basis for the deal has y 
been agreed. If and when such an operation is carried throug 
one would expect that it would include the substantial hol: 
ings of Lancashire Steel Ordinary shares now in the poss: 
sion of the Partington Steel and Iron Co. and the Pear 
and Knowles Steel and Iron Co. Those two undertaking 
would then be placed in a position in which they cou 
repay their heavy bank indebtedness and possibly make: 
return of capital to their shareholders. 

* « * * 
LONDON BRICK PROSPECTS 


From recently-announced profits and dividends shar 
holders in building companies have learnt how severely we 
has cut across the normal activities of their undertaking 
Thus, the London Brick Company, which has deserved) 
enjoyed a reputation for sound management and stroy 
finance, has found itself compelled to reduce its ordimn 
dividend from 20 to 10 per cent., and to judge from & 
Malcolm Stewart’s review at this week’s meeting, the currer 
year’s prospects are far from bright. He told shareholdes 
that the general house building industry on which the cor 
pany mainly depends is virtually dead for the time bei 
and that compensating demand from other sources is not st 
in sight. In these conditions there will be no surprise at & 
board’s decision to abandon its normal policy of declan 
interim dividends. This is discouraging news from a cor 
pany which has a long record of successful trading, but its 
one of the inevitable results of modern war. At 30s. Lond 
Brick £1 ordinaries yield just over 6} per cent., on last yea! 
IO per cent. rate. There cannot be any big recovery in the: 
shares in war conditions, but they should be worth holdig 
for eventual recovery. For anybody who wants a “pet 
hedge 8 they are obviously a good purchase. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 55 


k Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
j this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should 
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ACROSS 


1 and 12. A_ suggestion of 
fraternal greeting between 








correct solution: sswo zzle,”” and should be recet 0 y : — i 
be uated © Crosere"qunclapes ‘ail be opened bejore moon on Wedeesting. widely separated workmen 
OT eee. should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner will (4 words) (5, 6, 3, 3). 
Senos © din our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a three- 10. When to frolic? (7). 
anny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the 11. Hide (7). ™ 
U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 12. See above. 
13. The first evacuees (3 words) 
(4, 3, 3). 
15. Not to be confused with < 
bone of contention - 
words) (4, 4). 
16. Reacts in a run (6). 
18. “ My heart is in the - 
there with Caesar ” (Shakes- 
peare) (6). 
20. Is it full of shanties? (8) 
23. Great helps, they may be, 
for communication (10). 
24. Musical stigma (4). 
26. Merrymakers (7). 
27. No carol in this place (7). 
28. The motto of those who 
exchange drinks together? 





(3 words) (6, 2, 5). 


DOWN 
2. Where one might expect to 
get a derisive recepuon (7). 
3. A fluid feature of Bleak 
House (4 
The last word before half a 








The winner of Crossword No. 
Kimsbury House, near Gloucester. 








4. 
bell note (8). 

5. Epitome (6). 

6. Not top gear, evidently, 
and not good at that (2 
words) (6, 4). 

7. James who might follow 
never (2 words) (3, 4). 


Percival, 


J. H. 


SOLUTION NEXT 


14. 


NO 
tN 


Mr. Willett didn’t interfere 
with this which is generally 
quashed as mean (2 words) 










(9, 4). 
“Warrior of God, man’s 
friend and tyrant’s foe” 







(Tennyson) (2 words) (7, 6). 
Shortening a card game? 
(10). 

. This is not an alternative 
to bloater paste (2 words) 









(4, 4). 

Made by _ reading, said 
Bacon (2 words) (4, 3). 
Not, as one might have 
thought, a battle in which 






the red flag was conspicuous 
(2 words) (4, 3). 

To have done so is impor- 
tant when it’s a matter of 
degree (6). 

A national from little beds 
(4). 
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Price 1/3 each (Post free). 


Personally 
_ with many a 
. But if you do 
require in the shop 


Requests for advice or orders 
of these books should be 
Mr. Ashley Courtenay, at 
Limited, 99 Gower Street, 

Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, 
Edition. 200 pages. 
wall, Somerset. 
190 pages. Vol. 
Isle of Wight. 
112 pages. 


for copies 
addressed tg 
The Spectator 
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Sussex, 1939.1949 
Vol. II, Devon, Corn. 
2nd Edition published 193g, 
III, Hants, Dorset, Wilt 
Ist Edition published 1939, 
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ANGLESEY. po you know this Is!and h its colours, 
lights and its serenity? WERN Y WYLAN Liané. 
dona seems to have caught them a Beaumaris 1 





STRATHSPEY, Inverness-shire 


AVIEMORE HOTEL 















Overlooking Rothiemur Pine Pore Private 9 hole 
Golt Course Tel nore 211 
BANGOR, North Wale CASTLE HOTEL. You cag 
enjoy a peace holiday this year a om fortable, 
modernised, histor hous« Beautif scenery 
BEXHILL. Sussex. HOTEL RIPOSO the Golf 
t the quietest end of nt. Bdrms 
eve p e. T Bexhill 472 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL. In the “ke 
position.”’ Easy access to sea, shops es and golf 
inks 100 up-to-date bdrms Tele Bournemouth §& 
BOURNEMOUTH, TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL cannot better 
ts position on the West I t inique solarium, its 
Bridge Club and genera mior Te Bournem'th 35% 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 1» ROSEMULLION 














paid Cash with order.—Grarerrurt, 82 Fenchurch sep ne 
Street, London, E.C.3 HOTEL. A Ist- hotel of distinctior 4 remarkably 
‘ congenia limate. Good food and pers service. 
ms ot es [magnetic 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES J ee 
» oe Cotswold Inn in an nspoilt Cotswold n Trout 
] YEFRESH YOURSELVES in English country pu up Schine availabie 
\ - 
Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS (to retrieve 
and HOTELS managed by the fallen blades) COBHAM WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUS! MC agen ras oe Samat Ged Fhe 
ASSOCIATION, LTD YY 18 acres of grounds, Terms £4 4s. @d. to & " 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 Regent ad =o 
occa CROWBOROUGH, Sussex. The CREST HOTEL—a first. 
hotel of ta ‘ H \ ennis 
*ALTDEAN, Brighton. GLENDOWER, first class i, * . 1 196-5, 
s guest house rel Rottingdean 9552 ias _— . ma 
* ; : TER. For 1) h 
WV ARWICK CLUB.LTD..21St.George’sSq..S.W. nucitometet EXE Fe D of the Jan at ten 8 
Room and breakfast §s.; one night only §s. 6d . ( n , \ , LAt 
or 20s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to dj f, 
2 ens. weekly Vict. 7289 adjus mont ( 
y y/ FALMOUTH, Cor GREENBANK HO \ first. 
om cee ke ~ | Eiii(fer light ond = _ faa Tone : 
RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS stiff beards) 2 ; < 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA SS ne HAYWARDS HEATH. BIRncn HO’ rm i 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbank HAVEN a cue pee icin athe - . 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS nd raenggy dosecnedy _ 
EDZELL (Angus GLENI ESK i n req 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STI NGE ARMS & GOLI 
LINKS pre nr. MANCHESTER. BOWDON HY n, 
KESWICK.—KESWICK cision Satin” te ae sium Say Sate eae sis 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. ,' fe 7 é i amen Bb “af 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AW] Wil tft fhoughou 
MANCHESTER BOW DON HYDRO 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACI PLYMPTON. ELPORDLEIGH HOTEI noel 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye) —ROYAI - ati toed ate wainn be tien inn Sei f the 
PORT ST.MARY (1.0.\.)—Prrwick Bay AND LINKS Tare m’ Thiam ia a cies Chena: wae oe 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
TAMWORTH (Staffs CASTLI , ‘ a Arr Ss OTEI ) 
‘TORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEI ECLIPSE SUPER BLADE SHAFTESBURY, Dorset COOMBE HSE HO bes 
—ROSLIN HALI A.A., R.A.C Mag ur the lien . pre 
-- ADLAND HOTEI J 50 acres parkland wvely n. 700 feet. E ef 
~ forms the worlds best | 
: , : : TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. A five- tel and 
shaving combination ecg erage ae tage ~ 
Tms. incid. Golf, ‘Fennis, Squash and N I ng 
/ / 
RAZORS 2'6 to 10'6 TORQUAY. HE ADLAND HOTEL A Ist itl, ht 
BLADES 3f rV/ 5 for| 8 | with e y bdr o'lke weehay Ist-cl a 
under the dir al Swiss Manager. Tel Torquay 2161 
yr nable f Ath HFUAl Suppress | TWYFORD, Berkshire. GROVE HALL HOTEL. * 
“ZZ JAMES NEILL & CO (SHEFFIELD | country house hotel where every bedroom |! $ pr 4 
_ a | bathroom. 1 hour from Paddington. Tel.: Twyford ! 
Printed in Great Britain by St. Cements Press, Lrp., Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tue Srectaror, Lrov., at the yfhices, 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 Friday, “i arch 22, 1940. 














